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OUR EYE-WITNESS ON THE ICE. 





NCE every year the earth suffers from a seizure of a violent and 

savage nature, which brings hidden benefits with it, but admin- 

isters them with a rough hand: much as a man might fling a purse of 

gold at your head, hitting you a nasty knock, while he conveyed at the 

same time certain advantages compensating for the accompanying 
thump. 

This attack —it is called a Frost—is sometimes but an affair of 
a day or two in and about London; sometimes it lasts for weeks to- 
gether ; while sometimes it comes and goes, and hangs about us like 
an intermittent fever. It is, however, always sudden in assault. A 
short warning of unusual fog and darkness is given, and lo! we wake 
one morning at five, while it is yet dark; we say, “It has turned sud- 
denly cold ;” we hear the subsiding crack of the fuel of our long- 
extinguished fire as it sinks together ; we stretch out a reluctant arm 
for our wadded dressing-gown, and make use of it as a supplementary 
blanket. Nay, we harpoon towards us the shooting-jacket from the 
chair by the bedside, and bivouac under that also, and, in spite of all, 
and after all, we find that “we can’t get to sleep again for the cold.” 

The symptoms develop rapidly: the London boys outside give 
tongue, and though thinly clad, shout to each other in congratulation 
on this opportunity of effecting much slide-mischief on the pavement ; 
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the New-road is dotted with fallen horses; the cabs move at a foot 
pace ; the water is hard to come at ; the pipes are frozen and roar all 
day, meaning to burst when the thaw comes ; the wet towels on the 
horse by the window, become stiff with ice ; and a variety of other in- 
conveniences occur which cause the human race generally to be slow 
in rising from bed, to be prone to good living, to get grimy about the 
knuckles, to be apt to graze the same against angles of furniture, to 
feel sore in the eyes and torpid towards evening, and to make the best 
possible excuses for a second glass of punch before retiring for the 
night. In short, it is undeniable that of the four elements the air has 
the best of it now. It has locked the earth and the water up tight, and 
even the fire cannot hold its own, and affects a very small circle just 
round about it, and no more. 

It is not long before rumours go forth that the Serpentine — or, as 
some will have it, the Circontime — will bear, and away rushes the 
populace to disport itself upon the broad expanse of its waters, or to 
stand in safety on the shore, scotiing at the misfortunes of its more 
venturesome members. Away rushes the populace, and, after them, 
away rushes the Eye-witness, to take note of the predominant charac- 
teristics of the scene. 

Peppermint and oranges*aré the -ptedominanit characteristics — hot, 
fiery, appetite-destroying pepperimint, and. cold, pale, griefengendering 
oranges. It is impossible to stir five paces without coming in contact 
with a tray full of peppertnini.diops, or a baskei tinea with blue paper 
to set off its cargo of oranges. ‘There is evidencly a reaction of the 
stomach contemplated in this provision. The orange, which is hid- 
eously unripe and cold, produces such internal anguish that the con- 
sumer of it rushes eff for peppermint to allay his torment; while the 
heated diaphragm of the peppermint eater calls loudly within him for 
the ever near orange. Nay, in some cases there are to be found hu- 
mane men who sell the bane and antidote together, having a division 
in their baskets with oranges on one side and peppermint drops on the 
other. 

These two articles of consumption having it all their own way, it 
follows that the vendor of three-cornered tarts with a dab of jam cou- 
chant, in a field of pale paste, must come off second best; while the 
purveyors of gingerbread, roasted chestnuts, oily Brazil nuts, and even 
of hot elder wine, are left nowhere in the race. Not so the merchants 
of walking-sticks ; there is a brisk demand for them, a walking-stick 
being much affected by your inexperienced skater. Indeed, such a 
supplementary prop is a serviceable thing, and, whether planted on the 
ice to support the beginner — in which case it always slips away from 
him — or flourished wildly in the air to the detriment of the eyes of 
other skaters, is a graceful and convenient appendage. 

‘The man who has brought what looks like an engine of torture, but 
which is really an instrument for ascertaining the height, weight, and 
strength of those who may be anxious for information on those subjects, 
has made asad mistake. What could he hope for, but the neglect with 
which he is treated? Did he think that skaters who had measured 
their length on the ice would come and test the truth of their estimate 
afterwards, or that persons of corpulent proportions would wish to 
ascertain whether they were too heavy to venture on the ice? 
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Among the component members of the crowd upon the banks, two 
great classes are to be found: the people who suffer from the cold, and 
the people who enjoy the cold. These last might sometimes surely be 
less defiantly hardy, with great advantage to themselves and others. It 
is most aggravating to see Old Bellows, for instance, always stamping 
about and thumping his chest with the perpetual old phrase about the 
bracing nature of the air. We have no objection to his being braced ; 
far from it; but there is no occasion for him to make such a fuss about 
it, as if it were a very creditable thing to be braced, and as if nobody 
were braced but himself. Let him be braced quietly and modestly, and 
let poor little Wrigzles, who is home on sick leave from India, and is 
shivering his soul out, decline to be braced if he likes. 

The single member of the Rifle Corps, who walks up and down with 
a lady on his arm, dressed in uniform, and with a red cock’s plume in 
his cap, is sufficiently punished by his own feelings and by the sneers 
of passers-by, and may be left without further censure or comment. 
But the young man wao has brought ladies with him to see him skate, 
and who, while his skates are being put on, becomes paler and paler 
with every added strap—this young man who, when at last fully 
equipped and launched forth upon the world of ice, instantly falls 
down with a sickly giggle as if he enjoyed the joke,— this personage, 
we say, is of some importance, because he at once leads us to that 
analysis of falls, that great dissection of the art of tumbling, which the 
world has hitherto strongly felt the want of. 

Shakspeare, when he puts into the mouth of Touchstone that cele 
brated dissertation on the different degrees of removal in a quarrel, is 
able, it will be remembered, to dispose of his subject under seven 
heads. It is not so with the degrees of tumbling. This voluminous 
and most important topic can be done justice to, in no fewer than eight 
divisions. A greater degree of condensation, a more merged classifi- 
cation, have been attempted, but the result was found to be imperfect, 
and the reader may depend upon the subjoined analysis as being re- 
duced to the narrowest limits compatible with a complete examination 
of the subject. 

There are —to deal with the matter after the Touchstone manner — 
eight degrees, forms, or modes of tumbling — no more, and noless. There 
is, first, the “Fling utter ;” secondly, the “Smash complicated ;” 
thirdly, the “ Stagger victorious ;” fourthly, the “Scramble ineffectual ;” 
fifthly, the “ Drop sudden ;” sixthly, the “ Fall facetious ;” seventhly, 
the “Tumble truculent ;” and, eighthly and lastly, the “Crash un- 
resisted.” 

Let us now examine each and go into this fearful subject a little 
more in detail, beginning a/ the beginning, with the Fling utter. He 
who, having attained the highest possible degree of speed known in 
the annals of skating, strikes suddenly against some particle of foreign 
matter which has become embedded in the ice — be it a stone, a frozen 
twig, or what not — he who when thus checked, finds his feet cast up 
into the air, and presently his body in such violent contact with the 
ice that he slides along upon his shoulder and his ear, fifteen yards, 
before his legs have descended to the same level with the portions of 
his anatomy just hinted at — this man, and he alone, knows what it is 
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to have experienced the Fling utter. It is a condition of tumbling 
wholly dependent upon, and inseparable from, a great degree of speed, 
and is intimately associated with that phenomenon known to skaters 
as “the outside edge.” This Fling utter is a piteous accident. It is 
frequent and terrible, and is attended by the following symptoms: a 
smart tingling in the ears, a sensation as of a rush of blood to the 
back of the head, a vision before the eyes of numerous black tadpoles 
ornamented with diamond frontlets or coronets and floating in the air, a 
sudden taste of base metal in the mouth, a conviction on the part of 
the sufferer that his neck has become shorter, that his vertebrae are 
jammed together, that his heart is between his teeth, that his legs are 
in his body, that his body is up in his head, that his stomach is col- 
lapsed, that his hands are affixed to his ankles and his feet joined on 
to his wrists. Let us get on to the Smash complicated. 

This is an accident strangely connected with peculiar states of the 
nervous system. You see a man swooping down upon you; you have 
time to avoid him, but you can’t ; a hideous fascination draws you on, 
you meet with a dread concussion, you embrace him and cling to him, 
and he to you; your hat drops off, so does his; you perform together 
a frenzied waltz, which brings you to a slide; you are falling ; remem- 
ber, all this time, the sliders descend upon you, and you form the 
centre of an entangled mass of arms, legs, and bodies, in which no 
person can identify his own, till, the great crash over, the sufferer 
crawls out of this seething mass of humanity on his hands and knees, 
and very commonly finds a recess or dimple in his hat, which brings 
the career of that article of costume to an untimely end. This is a 
brief history of the Smash complicated, so called from the number of 
persons involved in it, and the manner in which all the victims of the 
accident become mixed up together in one common ruin. 

We now come to the Stagger victorious, and the Scramble ineffectual. 
It has doubtless been the lot of most persons, who have looked on at 
the sport of skating, to have their attention drawn to the conduct of 
some individual engaged in that pastime, who suddenly, and for some 
unexplained reason, flings his head and body back, stamps seven times 
with the heels of his skates, whirls his arms around, casts his stick 
into a distant parish, plunges forward, swerves, advances several hur- 
tied paces, stamps more wildly than before, revolves, clutches at the 
air, bows himself double, again flings himself back, recovers himself 
and his balance without any actual fall, and stands perfectly still for 
several minutes, with his hands supporting the small of his back. This 
is the Stagger victorious, concerning which it may be said, in one word, 
that it is a mistake, and that it is better to tumble down at once than 
to rick the back, strain the abdomen, and dislocate the limbs generally, 
by the manceuvres just described. But if the Stagger victorious be a 
mistake, what is the Scramble ineffectual—a performance in which 
our acrobat goes through the whole of the above-mentioned extrava- 
gances, and tumbles down after all? This is the most disappointing 
and the most humiliating of all modes of falling: the unhappy victim 
of the Scramble ineffectual having secured the attention of everybody 
present by the prolonged struggle which precedes his ruin. 

Perhaps, however, the most undignified of all tumbles is that which 
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bas been characterised as the Drop sudden. It is a very simple trans- 
action, commonly unattended with serious results, and consists, to put 
the affair in two words, of a sudden (and involuntary) sitting down act 
on the part of the sufferer, who drops, without any apparent cause, 
upon the ice in a sitting posture, with his legs stretched out straight in 
front of him. It has been remarked, by great observers and profound 
thinkers, that the patient in this case will ordinarily remain in this 
position for some minutes before attempting to rise ; that he is apt to 
look about him, and that, after picking up his hat which the Drop sud- 
den invariably jerks off, he will take a handkerchief therefrom, and 
carefully blow his nose whilst still in the sitting posture. From these 
observations, the profound thinkers aforesaid have drawn the conclu- 
sion that the Drop sudden is a less alarming seizure than any other to 
which skaters are liable. 

Let us speak of the Fall facetious. The Fall facetious is in its 
earlier stages intimately mixed up with the Scramble ineffectual. It is 
generally preceded by the same resistance and staggering, and even 
the fall itself has no distinguished character of its own. It is in this 
case a question of the tumbler and not of the tumble. He who treats 
his fall in the facetious manner will (with anguish in every limb) get up 
with a smiling countenance, joining the laugh against himself, and even 
sometimes muttering in a gay manner disparaging remarks about his 
own clumsiness, or faintly humming a lively air. Let no person be 
taken in by this. Instances have been known, in which sufferers by 
the Fall facetious have skated for three minutes and a half after their 
accident just as if nothing had happened, have then cast a hurried 
look around the swift circle in which they have been performing, and, 
coming to the conclusion that nobody was looking, have limped off to 
some secret island, and have been found there, hours afterwards, sitting 
among the water-fowl and groaning with anguish. 

The Fall facetious, though a less candid, is a more amiable view of 
our subject than that exhibited in the Tumble truculent. The Tumbler 
truculent is a man of a somewhat savage but a sincere and open char- 
acter, who, when he is in a rage and in considerable bodily discomfort, 
is at no pains to conceal the fact. It is his habit, as is the case with 
most dangerous characters, to dine early, and he has come out to skate 
immediately after his meal. Under these circumstances the shock of 
a severe fall is no doubt anything but conducive to digestion, yet is this 
no efficient defence of the fury with which the Tumbler truculent turns 
upon the small boy upon the bank and asks him “ What the devil he 
is laughing at?” It must not be forgotten that (at least as far as the 
present writer’s knowledge extends) the Tumble truculent has not 
arisen from any fault on the skater’s part. He has either been tripped 
up, or has stumbled over some defect in the ice ; and the tripper-up, or 
the ice itself, as the case may be, will at such times come in for certain 
remarks which are the reverse of complimentary. It is a fatal error to 
display emotion on the ice, and a man will meet with no sympathy who 
resents his fall as a deadly injury. 

We have now got in our examination of this great subject to the 
eighth and last division of falls, and the Crash unresisted remains 
alone for consideration. Perhaps, of all the orders of tumbling, there 
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is none so opposed to this last upon the list as the Scramble ineffec- 
tual. Just as the skater in that instance declined to accept his doom, 
so in the case of the Crash unresisted, he takes the accident as it 
comes, makes no resistance, and only devotes the halfinstant between 
the flying of his legs into the air and the descent of his body upon the 
ice, to a rapid act of self preservation, in so ordering his fall that the 
fleshiest portions of his frame and not the more bony angles shall sus- 
tain the full force of the impending crash. This is perfect wisdom, 
and, in carrying it out, he will find the advice of Sancho Panza, on the 
best means of enduring a blanket-tossing, of incalculable service. “ If 
such mishaps do come,” he says, “ there is nothing to be done but to 
shrug up one’s shoulders, hold one’s breath, shut one’s eyes, and let 
oneself go whither fortune and the blanket please to toss one.” 

With this invaluable piece of advice, the Eye-witness thinks he may 
bring the more analytical part of his subject to a close, introducing 
only a few concluding remarks on tumbles generally, which are re- 
quired to complete the usefulness of his treatise. The writer having 
studied the art of skating for twenty years, and having always aimed 
at its higher achievements, has, perhaps, had as many falls as most 
men, and is, consequently, in a condition to speak about this matter as 
authoritatively as another. He would suggest, then, for the considera- 
tion of psychologists, a theory about which he has little doubt himself, 
though it certainly sounds a little startling at first. He holds that 
tumbling is infinitely more a thing of the mind than of the body. ‘The 
writer has observed that, after a hard day’s work, he will be apt to fall 
oftener than after a day of less mental exertion, and he has also noticed 
that one fall (if it hurts) begets another, and that at such times the 
injured part of the frame is exactly that portion which comes in for 
damage again: which has entirely resulted from a sensation in the 
mind of horror at the thought of another blow on the tender place. 
But, perhaps, the strongest support of all to this theory of the mental 
or cerebral origin of tumbles is to be found in the fact that any at- 
tempt on the part of a skater to show off, is invariably attended with a 
series of disasters calculated to wound the feelings, both mental and 
bodily, of the exhibitor in no ordinary degree. 

Let us illustrate this, with an instance. No sooner have those two 
young ladies with the groseille rosettes outside their bonnets, with 
cheeks which the frost has nipped into the loveliest pinkness conceiv- 
able, and escorted by convenient brothers just home for the holidays — 
no sooner have those interesting young persons approached the ring of 
ice on which our skater is engaged, than the troubles of the unhappy 
man begin. He ceases to complete his skates, he passes from one to 
the other too rapidly ; in his anxiety to achieve fours de force beyond 
his reach, he rushes upon an outside edge with more impetus than he 
can deal with safely, and the Fling utter is the consequence. He is 
skating a/ those two young ladies ; his wandering eye is for ever covertly 
watching the effect of his performance, when it ought to be helping him 
to steer clear of impending dangers ; his nerves are unstrung ; he says 
to himself, “Good Heavens, what a failure it would be if I were to get 
a fall!” and instantly down he goes. 

One more instance in support of this theory. It is well known that 
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all success in the world has the effect of surrounding him who has been 
able to attain it, with a band of admiring and watchful parasites. Now, 
successful skating is more indicative of strength of limb than of force 
of mind, and a man may be a dexterous skater, and yet have a weak 
head. There is nothing more common than such a combination, and 
he who is thus constituted, completely upset by his own triumphs, and 
in a manner carried away by his own legs, will frequently lose himself 
so far as to hold forth to the admirers and satellites who invariably sur- 
round him, upon the subject of ska‘ing, and even to illustrate his 
meaning at times by an attempt to show the neophyte whom he is in- 
structing, the stroke, or combination of strokes, which it is his province 
to describe. Woe to such men! Woe to him who says, “If you'll 
allow me, I will show you what I mean.” If that. man fail to dislocate 
a limb in the tumble which ensues, he may think himself well out of it. 

Enough has now been said to prove to demonstration the frequent 

mental origin of disasters on the ice, and with this last fall we will let 
the subject fall also, and get on to other things. 
' Get on to the bridge over the Serpentine, and observe how colour, 
in this vast assemblage of people, goes for nothing, and how the eye is 
struck by nothing but black and greyish white: the crowd entirely 
showing in patches, larger or smaller, of black, and the greyish white 
of the ice or the frosty earth being their background. Get on to the 
other bank and shudder as you read the board which limits the hours 
for bathing in the Serpentine. Bathing in the Serpentine before day- 
light, and with only that small pool to bathe in, which is kept for the 
ducks! 

Get on to a consideration of the ducks themselves —the frozen out 
ducks who don’t know what to think of it at all, who make short excur- 
sions on the ice, and, finding it a failure, return to their small domain 
where the ice is broken for them, and turn themselves upside down, for 
inexplicable reasons, in the water, as if they didn’t mind the cold. 

Get on to where the small capitalist, whose stock in trade consists 
of a rough deal box, turned bottom upwards, and with a string attached 
to it, is giving ha’penny rides upon the ice to abject boys, who call this 
vehicle a sledge, and shout and yell for joy as they sit astride it. 

And having got on through all these matters, and having arrived 
safely at the end of the Serpentine from which we originally started, 
we may stand there for half a minute and ponder over one or two 
questions connected with ice and skating, before we run shuddering 
home to a furious fire and the best dinner that circumstance accords 
us. 

What becomes of ice-men and skate-lenders in summer? In sum- 
mer, quotha? What becomes of them during eleven months of the 
year? These strange and fearful-looking men, who work the machinery 
of the Royal Humane Society — these men with inflated air cushions 
on their stomachs, and hopeless-'ooking cork life-preservers over their 
shoulders— what becomes of /Aem when the Serpentine is not frozen 
over? Look again at these mysterious throngs and armaments of skate 
proprietors, men who pass a shuddering and irostbitten existence, inti- 
mately allied with gimlets impaired at the point, and bradawls of doubt- 
ful sharpness — what becomes of these men and of their rows of sorry 
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skates for hire, when no ice is to be found except at the fishmongers’ 
and the pastrycooks’? This race is a race apart. They are not like 
other men. ‘They are never tall, never fat, never thin. What becomes 
of these men, your Eye-witness demands, during the summer months 
and “in the season of the year?” What becomes of them and of 
their stock, their sorry skates, their impaired gimlets, their pointless 
bradawls, their strips of bedside carpet, and their wheezy chairs? 





The Peace in Elis. 





These are awful questions! To look at these men, they are like bill- 


stickers. 


But can they belong to that valuable fraternity? Hardly ; 


for if so, who would stick the bills on our walls while these mysterious 
personages are sticking the skates on our feet? Are they members of 
some league or guild, which supports them through the year? Are they 
and the icemen, bound up as they are by common interests, allied in 
such a society ; and do they spend their summer together, the skate 
proprietors fixing the sorry skates on the feet of the icemen, taking 
them off again immediately, and then tumbling through trap-doors pro- 
vided for the purpose, and being straightway hooked up again with the 
apparatus of the Humane Society, for practice? 


THE PEACE IN ELIS.* 


For Tue New Ecrectic MaGazine. 


AYGETUS, with its rugged mountain range, 
Fit barrier for the stern Laconian race, 

Need chain our eyes no more. Look farther south: 
You see Corona, and the tribute waters 
Of the Messenian Gulf. Northwest, behold 
A lovelier picture. There, below you, spread 
The fruitful plains of Elis :— name most dear 
In sweet associations to all hearts 
Whom Peace delights,— with choral song and dance 
Winning her way to Beauty. 


Opening wide, 
To the persuasions of the fond Alpheus, 
Olympia’s breast,— luxurious, yet as chaste 
As Love in the first gush of innocent youth, 
Implores you to her side. 











* From Sketches in Hellas. 
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Hallowed are these bounds 
Beside the glad Alpheus, and beneath 
The sacred olive shade :— in the old time 
More hallowed far than now; and yet, perchance, 
Not a whit lovelier. The sacred realm, 
Honored then by fond observance — unprofaned 
By thoughtless office or irreverent step — 
Though Pagan rites unto the Christian eye 
Seemed sin no less than sorrow. 

Yet the sin 

Vere surely venial when it led to virtue, 
And schooled to meet humanity the hearts 
That other schools made savage. 





Here, in Elis, 
By dread decree of the Olympian Jove, 
Men held perpetual Peace ; and to his shrine 
Beguiled — their arms thrown by, their rage subdued — 
The warrior chiefs of Greece in sportive games 
Proved strength and skill, agility and art, 
In amity, and to mutual admiration ; 
While eager youth looked on with emulous eye, 
And caught each trick of art, and felt the soul 
Glow to white heat of ardor as they heard 
The several cries of cities and of States,— 
Arcadia now, Laconia, Attica,— 
As each in several triumph won the prize 
Decreed to the best manhood. 


These were games, 
Though dressed in peace, which taught the art of war: 
Power, free of passion, imaging the conflict, 
Without its venom. So the tribes were taught 
By the recurring practice to prepare 
For conflict, in whatever terrible shape ; 
Forever ready, lest the enemy come 
And find them weaponless, without a chief. 


But Peace must reign in Elis, and beneath 
Olympia’s olive shade ; and never a plea 
Of the most plausible necessity 
Might give pretext to human appetite, 
Evasive of the Law. 
The rival heroes, 
3ut late in opposite ranks, in deadliest strife 
No longer raged ;— here met in warm embrace, 
And eyed each other with an envious love 
That sought compassion ; watched and weighed and felt 
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Each sinewy arm, and measured well the h 


Nor stinted in the proper admiration 
Which said — 

“ This is a man that was my foe !’ 
And so, embracing, they together sped 








On fiery steeds of Thessaly, or, stript, 
While eager thousands, hailing as they ran 
All shouting as the conqueror reached the 
The full moon was the herald through all ¢ 
Proclaiming peace on earth. Soon as she 
Bright, calm, in matron-like maturity, 


That, till she came, hung void with all thei 


And all the bolts withdrawn ; while the lat 
Strode in, to generous welcome and glad r 


While fires of jubilee from all the hills 
Declared glad tidings of the general joy, 


Seeking the common goal. 


Of Alpheus, see the myriads as they track 


Beating with hope of the magnanimous tri 


And soft melodious cadences, makes all 
Most sensible of joy —all confident 

Of the sweet auspices of Peace, assured- 
i By the Olympian Sovran. 


Beautiful still 
The plain, the winding river, and the isles 





The bulk, the bearing, muscle, eye, and port, 
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In generous conflict ;— in the wrestle, race, 


Hied their own sinewy thews and limbs afoot, 


, 


Shouted the war-cry of the kindred tribe,— 
goal, 
Yet with no mock for those who well had striven. 


reece, 
rose,— 


Full bosomed, making perfect the great heavens, 


r eyes,— 


The shouts of the glad peoples tore the air 
With echoes flung from mountains to the seas. 
Then armies ceased from leaguer of the cities ; 
Thea gates of cities were thrown open wide, 


e fox 


Unhelmed, and with his battle-axe in sheath, 


ites ; 


And grand processions o’er the highways passed, 
With choral song and dance and festive flowers, 


Along the banks 


The Olympian plains, all garlanded and glad, 
Marching to music. Some are driving herds, 
Flower-decked for sacrifice. Chariots now, and horse, 
Chosen for the contest, famous in all States,— 
Spartan, Thessalian, Thracian. With one heart, 


umph, 


The athletes, charioteers, and horsemen march 
To Dorian music, which, with fall and swell, 
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Its loving arms enclose ; the sloping banks 
Shaded with plane trees ; while the pastoral fields 
Spread far with verdancy, dotted with white herds, 
Whose keepers nestle underneath yon hill, 
Mount Cronius. 

In that shade the Stadium rose ; 
Beyond the opposite slope, the Prytaneum, 
Gymnasium, Theatre. The sacred grove, 
Altis, in front ; most wonderful in the grace, 
Blended with grandeur, which invites, yet awes. 
And, on the right, behold the Hippodrome, 
Half buried in bright clumps of olive and pine. 


Ten treasuries — so many States of Greece — 
Stood where we see but silent hillocks now; 
And each of these, a temple in itself, 

Had its grand statues — works of exquisite art, 
And gifts and trophies, offerings to the gods. 


Central amid the sacred grove, arose 

Jove’s own especial temple, towering high, 
Rich in elaborate art; and, chief o’er all, 
That famous statue of the Olympian lord, 
Chryselephantine, gold and ivory, wrought 
By hands of Phidias, which upon the eyes 
Flashed out electric fires, as lighted up 

By Jove himself, so that the gazer felt, 

And bowed his eyes from looking in his awe, 
He gazed upon divinity. 


But, hence ! 
While we go wander to the Hippodrome, 
Seeking Endymion’s tomb, which should be found, 
As the map shows us, on the northern side, 
Near the Aphesis, whence the steeds were sped 
In concourse for the goal. 


It should be found, 
If that the ever-fair Selene smiles 
Upon her lover’s grave, as on those tombs 
Which cover thousands for whose living fate 
She felt no loving cares. 

To him she came 

Nightly, and kissed him to delicious sleep, 
On Latmos ; and withdrawing at each dawn, 
Left him still sleeping, in ecstatic dream, 
That made his life but sleep, till night again 
Brought new fruition to his dreams of bliss. 
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And still he sleeps, though nothing of his couch 
May we discover; doubtless, with the kiss 
Of the fair widow pressed upon his mouth, 
And all her pale bright beauties on his breast, 
Making his mountain couch as beautiful 
As Love had made it happy. 

Let him sleep! 


W. GILMORE SIMMS. 
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‘And then the Justice: 
And so he plays his part.”’ 


CHAPTER I. 


NCE upon a time, in this glorious country, a respectable but 

uneducated woman, who had taken to her home an orphan 
child of poor parents, had brought her up with great care and ten- 
derness, and, though reluctantly, allowed her to receive, at the hands 
of some other benevolent persons, a year’s schooling, had the misfor- 
tune to lose her frofégée. ‘The girl, who was very pretty, being offered 
a home in a family where she thought she could have better society 
and more enjoyments than were to be had in the house of her first 
benefactress, accepted this offer, and refused to return. The good 
lady, in her distress searching eagerly how she might avoid placing too 
great blame upon the beloved child of her adoption, attributed her loss 
to education. 

“It was edyecation,” she said bitterly, when she had given up all 
efforts to recover her lost treasure ; “it was edyecation that done it all. 
I never seed a more biddable child than she was before she went off 
to school. You may tell me what you please about your edyecation : 
it’s my opinion that the more edyecation people git, the meaner they 
git.” 

Woe to the schools and colleges henceforth if she could have had 
her way with them! 
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There are, and for a long time there have been many persons in this 
good State of Georgia who feel like this good woman regarding another 
great instrument of its civilisation. We all remember (at least those 
who are old enough) how long a time it required to get the establish- 
ment of a Supreme Court for the Correction of Errors. What courts 
we did have seemed to be such nuisances that men were generally 
opposed to having any more. At length, being partially convinced 
that such a tribunal might serve to settle at least some points of law, 
and thereby lessen some useless litigation, it was established. Yet, 
notwithstanding the great good that has been accomplished through its 
instrumentality, there are very many who still regard it as only another 
addition to the various means of vexing citizens with law-suits ; and we 
yet meet with those who are fond of speaking of the good old times 
when courts were fewer, and men did not have to carry their cases out 
of their counties after they had been once settled at home. 

Well, those old times were very good in many respects. Beef was 
cheap, and the temptation to steal it was small. Men did not very 
often commit malicious mischief, or keep open tippling-houses on for- 
bidden days. Land was not high; men lived more widely apart, and 
almost every one kept his own whiskey at home. Vagabonds were 
less numerous than now; mostly because the credit system being not 
greatly developed, they were wont to carry upon their persons the 
unmistakable badges of their profession. It is pleasing to an old man 
like me to recur to those old times. Corn, twenty cents a bushel, 
except to wagoners, who, being strangers, and considering that their 
silver might prove to be pewter, were made to pay a quarter of a dollar. 
Bacon, no price at all, because everybody had a plenty, and because 
the woods were full of game and the creeks were full of fish. Blessed 
be the memory of those old times! The most of those who were then 
my companions and friends are gone, and I am left almost alone. Yet, 
for the many recollections which they bring to me, I say again, Blessed 
be the memory of those old times! 

But, like all other times, those old ones had their evils and their 
wants. Men and systems were not perfect, even then. ‘True, they 
had not many schools, and they had no Supreme Court. Yet, in what 
schools and courts they had, there were some things which, when 
men thought of them at all, they thought might have been done differ- 
ently or left undone. I think that we have improved somewhat in the 
matter of a few of the institutions of the old times. I speak thus with 
what I hope is a proper respect for the past. I admit that I see occa- 
sionally what seem to be derelictions from the simple habits which 
prevailed when I was a boy. The young of this generation, it seems 
to me, are not so respectful to the old as they used to be. Discipline 
surely has lost some of its ancient control. To take my own case for 
instance: I am convinced that when I was young I treated men who 
were as old as I am now with more consideration than that which I 
receive.from the young. I do not like to complain, and a man at my 
time of life should beware how he complains. Still, I can but notice 
in the present generation a want of that reverence which, when I was 
a boy, the young felt for the aged. I know how wont old persons are 
to find fault with present times, and therefore I try to endure as I would 
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like to be endured. And while I may mistake myself in this regard, 
nevertheless I do believe that I can fairly compare with one another 
the various periods in which I have lived. My opinion upon the whole 
is, that while in some respects there have been deteriorations from the 
habits of old times, there have been improvements in others. Now, 
as for the schools in old times, bad as some of them were, they had 
ways of righting themselves. The things done in them, though seri- 
ously inconvenient at the time of their doing, were seldom very serious 
in their consequences. Boys knew them to be, as they were, institu- 
tions, and so learned to get used to them. Or, if a schoolmaster grew 
to be too bad, or wouldn't give a holiday at Whitsuntide, he got his 
ducking, and things went on better for a while. ‘The same thing, how- 
ever, could not be said of the courts and the judges, when, as was 
sometimes the case, the latter were neither fully educated in all the 
learning applicable to all cases arising in Law and Equity, nor wholly 
above the prejudices and other infirmities to which the rest of mankind 
are subject. The latter generations have surely made advances in the 
matter of laws and courts of justice. We always had a great Judiciary 
system, if we had carried it to the point designed by its founders. 
But we were left with irresponsible judges, and some of them were — 
what they were. 

Let us look back a little into those old times, while men are thinking 
about them and giving especial praise to them, and reminding one 
another of how glorious they were. I observe that this habit prevails 
less with the truly old than with the middle aged, who have had not 
enough of old age to obtain its true wisdom. | trust, therefore, it will 
not be amiss in me, who have lived in both the old times and the new, 
to describe, as well as my memory will serve, a character or two and a 
scene or two that figured and were enacted in a court in our neighbor- 
hood, long, long ago. And as I have used many introductory words 
(and those possibly somewhat involved), and as I have mentioned one 
fact (though it has nothing to do with the narrative except to help in 
pointing its moral), and as I am a little tired, I will stop for the present 
where I am, and call what I have already written, a chapter. 


CHAPTER H. 


A YOUNG man, a native of Virginia, and a graduate of one of the 
colleges of that State, had come to Georgia for the purpose of seeking 
a home and practising his profession of the law. One morning, in the 
beginning of spring, in company with a middle-aged gentleman, whose 
acquaintance he had newly made, he rode towards the village near 
which the latter lived, for the purpose of being introduced to some 
of the members of the Bar residing there. As the two were riding 
along, after some conversation upon the practice of law and other pur- 
suits in the South, the younger gentleman asked of the elder if there 
was in the South a Court of Errors. 

“I do not remember to have so heard, but I presume that you have 
such a court.” 

“Yes, indeed,” exclaimed the elder, “many a one. We have no 
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other sort in Georgia. But I know what you mean, sir,” he added, 
seeing the young man’s surprise. “I answered your question literally, 
because what | say is very nearly literally true ; and it is so, doubtless, 
because we have no court for the correction of errors which our other 
courts continually commit. I know little of the law myself, although 
I once studied it and was admitted tothe Bar. I never practised, and 
yet I have seen enough to know that, with our present Judiciary 
system, the law can never become a science settled upon any ascer- 
tained principles.” 

“There can be very little doubt as to that.” 

“We have no lack of lawyers of real ability; but I doubt if there 
is in the South another State so deficient in its courts as ours. We 
have, as I said, many able lawyers, but seldom an able judge. The 
salary is so small that a lawyer of first-rate ability, unless he be a man 
of property (“and such men,” he added, in parenthesis, with a slight 
touch of dignity which did not escape the other, “ rarely enter the pro- 
fessions ”), will not go upon the Bench. It is, therefore, generally oc- 
cupied by men of inferior learning and ability; and as we have no 
Supreme Court, and every judge is independent in his circuit, there is, 
of course, no uniformity in their decisions, but many an error, you may 
be sure. I reside here near the boundaries of two circuits. I and 
my neighbors of two adjoining counties live under two different sys- 
tems of laws. I am tolerably well acquainted with that of my own 
circuit ; but I dare not move out of it, as I have known others to do 
to their sorrow. Even here, whenever a new judge is elected we shall 
have a new system to learn; for, like every schoolmaster who begins 
by throwing cut of the schoolroom all the text-books which his prede- 
cessor employed, he will fear that he will be considered nobody unless 
he overrules much of what our present judge has decided.” 

“ Does not your constitution provide for a Supreme Court?” 

“It does ; but, bless you, sir, the people are almost unanimously 
opposed to its establishment. They say that they are already too 
much worried by courts to think of making any more of them, The 
lawyers too, the most of them, are equally opposed to it, because they 
know — hang them! and who should know so well as they — that it 
would lessen litigation by lessening what is to them the glorious un- 
certainty of the law. A man who would get an office here must not 
open his mouth in favor of a Supreme Court. He might as well avow 
himself a disciple of Alexander Hamilton, or a friend of the adminis- 
tration of John Adams.” 

They had just reached the public square, and alighted, when Mr. 
Parkinson pointed to a little office on the corner of it, into which two 
men were entering. 

“There go two limbs of the law now. We will go in at once,” and 
leading the way, he walked in and introduced the young man,~-Mr. 
Overton, to Mr. Sandidge and Mr. Mobley. 

Mr. Sandidge (“Elam Sandidge, Attorney-at-Law,’ Overton had 
read upon a shingle as he entered) was about fifty years old, tall, with 
very long legs, which seemed as if they were ashamed of his rather 
short body, from the fact that they would never hold it straight up. 
He had long arms, long hands, and long fingers, which last never 
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looked clean. He wore shabby clothes too, which, if they had been 
ever so fine, would yet have looked shabby from a habit he had of chew- 
ing tobacco all the time when he was not eating or asleep, and spitting 
on himself. Yet, for all these drawbacks, Mr. Sandidge had, as it 
seemed, an ambition to appear perfectly and universally agreeable. 
His countenance, when he looked at another, was invariably clothed in 
smiles. He never laughed ; he only smiled. While nature had given 
him no very acute sense of the humorous, and while, therefore, he 
never felt like laughing, he had, apparently from a sense of duty, 
learned to smile, and he smiled at everything. If one said ‘Good 
morning’ to him, he was sure to smile as he returned the salutation. 
If one, in answer to an inquiry concerning his health, complained of a 
headache, he smiled the most cordial sympathy. ‘There was no con- 
siderable amount of cheer conveyed by his smiles—no more than 
there was by his shabby coat and hands; but like these, they were a 
part of him, and one got used to them. But if any one said anything 
funny where he and others were standing, and no person smiled except 
the invariable Sandidge, he felt that the joke had been a failure. 

When Mr. Parkinson introduced Mr. Overton, Mr. Sandidge arose 
and extended his hand with a smile, which seemed to say: “Ah! you 
young dog! You have come at last? I knew you would.” 

Mr. Mobley was a stout, fine-looking man, about twenty-three years 
of age, of the middle height, with dark complexion, very black hair 
and whiskers, and a fine mouth, full of large sound teeth of perfect 
whiteness. ‘There were an ease and grace in his manner, and an ex- 
pression upon his face, which marked him at once to Mr. Overton as 
a man of talent and education. Immediately after the introduction 
Mr. Sandidge looked at the new-comers and then at Mr. Mobley with 
a smile, which the latter interpreted at once; and after an exchange of 
a few words of civility, he rose to go. 

“No, do not leave, Mr. Mobley,” Mr. Parkinson said. “We have 
no especial business with Mr. Sandidge, but came to see you both. 
So please to remain, unless you have business which calls you away.” 

Mr. Sandidge smiled upon Mr. Mobley as he resumed his seat ; and, 
but that we knew that he was bound to smile at all events, we should 
have suspected that he was infinitely amused by the idea that Mr. 
Mobley should have had any business of such pressing importance as 
to require him to go to it in a hurry. He then turned to Mr. Parkin- 
son and smiled inquiringly ; for this was the first time that that gentle- 
man had ever called on him, except upon business. 

“Mr. Overton has removed to Georgia with a view of establishing 
himself somewhere in the State in the practice of the law, and I have 
brought him here to make him acquainted with you both, knowing that 
he could obtain from you more of such information as he needs than 
he could from myself ; besides,” he added, looking at Mr. Mobley, “I 
desired to give him an opportunity of extending his acquaintance among 
those with whom he might spend pleasantly such of his leisure as he 
will have when he is wearied with the dullness of Chestnut Grove.” 

Mr. Mobley bowed ; Mr. Parkinson rose, and saying that he would 
return in an hour, left the office, Mr. Sandidge smiling at him all the 
while, even at his back as he went out. A conversation was begun at 
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once between the young men, with an occasional but rare contribution 
from Mr. Sandidge. ‘The latter was no great talker in a social way. 
It was a wonderful thing to him how many things people could find to 
say to one another on matters of no business whatever, but only in the 
way of civility. He could talk forever on business, and in the Court- 
house often made speeches of two hours’ length. He understood such 
things mighty well ; but it puzzled him to see two persons sitting down 
together and talking at random and with interest on miscellaneous 
subjects, sporting from one to another with perfect ease, having no 
apparent motive except a desire in each to entertain the other. There 
was Mobley now, he would think, a young man who in the Court-house 
was as skittish as a girl, whose practice, though he had fine education 
and ability, after a year’s pursuit of it, was barely supporting him, and 
yet, as soon as he was out of that dread place, and in the society of 
the most intelligent and able of the profession, would bear his part in 
the discussion of general subjects, and even of legal questions, with an 
ease and a fluency which made him the most interesting of them all, 
and the object of the especial envy of Mr. Sandidge. Being no 
philosopher, Mr. Sandidge could not, for the life of him, understand 
how these things could be ; and it seemed to him to be not only strange, 
but wrong that Mr. Mobley, whom he was accustomed to run over in 
the Court-house, should not only seem to be, but should actually be 
above him everywhere else. Yet such things have been before and 
since, and are to be hereafter, and have excited the surprise of others 
besides Mr. Sandidge. How many young men of excellent talents and 
the most finished education have for a year or two striven in vain to 
begin successfully careers at the Bar, and have at length shrunk from 
the pursuit, and left it? honors and emoluments to be gathered by the 
Sandidges — the Sandidges whom men laughed at when they saw them 
enter the profession, and whom they continued to laugh at for half a 
dozen years, and after half a dozen more years have carried them all 
their cases, and have at last lived to see them rich and prosperous. 
Mr. Sandidge would not have thought of exchanging places with Mr. 
Mobley, or the fine young fellow who had been just now introduced to 
him ; but the more they ran on with each other about law, literature, 
and what not, the more he wondered at and envied what he thought 
was their only gift. But he smiled whenever anything was said to him, 
and when he was expected to say, and did say anything to them. When 
Mr. Overton inquired if there was much litigation in that circuit, and if 
money was to be made by the practice, Mr. Mobley slightly blushed, 
looked at Mr. Sandidge, and answered that there was not a great 
amount of litigation then originating, and that Mr. Sandidge knew 
more as to what was to be made by the practice than himself. Re- 
gaining instantly his ease of manner, he laughed good-naturedly at 
himself, who had managed, he said, “thus far to make money to pay 
my board and store accounts, and not, I think, anything over. I do 
not, however, despair to do better after a while,” he added, looking 
composedly upon Mr. Sandidge. 

Mr. Sandidge being thus appealed to, and looking as if he felt that 
that was a subject of which he ought to know something, answered 
that there were some few lawyers in the circuit who were making a 
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living. Law was a mighty hard thing to make a living at. He had 
been trying it twenty-five years and better, and ought to know how hard 
it was. ‘There was no business that it was not easier to make money 
at than law. If he had his time to go over again, he hardly thought 
he would undertake it. Indeed, he knew he would not if he knew 
what a young man had to go through with the first five or six years. 
Now, Mr. Sandidge had commenced the practice of the law without 
a dollar, and with not even a good suit of clothes. But he econo- 
mised. He borrowed money at eight per cent., and shaved paper 
at sixteen and twenty. He went to every Justices’ Court in the county ; 
learned the name of every man in it, got acquainted with every man’s 
business, hunted up and set agoing litigation, until here he was in 
the possession of at least forty thousand dollars. And though many a 
man would have shrunk from what Mr. Sandidge had to go through 
with, yet Mr. Sandidge told a story when he said what he did. He 
would have gone through with it a thousand times over. He was 
proud of what he had gone through. Like most self-made men, he 
was fond of exaggerating his early difficulties. Then, next to the 
money which he had made by the law, he loved the spyings which it 
gave opportunities to make into the secrets of his neighbors, their 
silent struggles with sufferings and embarrassments, and he loved yet 
more the influence which the knowledge thus acquired enabled him to 
exert over them. But it was not his wont to encourage young lawyers. 
Nobody encouraged him, he reflected, and let them encourage them- 
selves. 

“Yes,” he said, “law is a hard thing to get on with. ‘There’s a 
power of books to read, which requires a power of money to buy ; and 
there are so many contrary decisions on the same p’ints, and the prac- 
tice and the pleadings are so hard to learn, and then a man, a young 
man, has so often got to speak before the court, where everybody is 
watching him, and when he don’t know sometimes what to say when 
a pint is made he didn’t expect and aint prepared to meet, and he 
gets embarrassed, and sometimes even has to give up the case and be 
non-suited. ‘hese things, as I said, and a heap of others I might 
mention, makes law a hard business to follow. But some men do, by 
hard labor, make a living by it, by being economical. They say in 
Augusta and in Savannah it is easier to get along with it, and that 
some men even make fortunes. There is more litigation there, and not 
so much competition. But,” he ended, smiling quite encouragingly, 
“it may be worth while to try it even here. The profession is pretty 
well stocked to be sure, but the more the merrier, you know ;” and he 
smiled almost audibly, and with such satisfaction at this attempt at 
pleasantry, that Mr. Mobley laughed at it heartily, and said: 

“ And, Sandidge, you know it is some consolation to a fellow who is 
getting along slowly to know that there are others who are at no faster 
pace than himself; for apropos to your proverb is the one that misery 
loves company.” 

“ Just so,” answered Mr. Sandidge ; and at this moment Mr. Parkin- 
son returned, and the two took their leave. 

When they were on their way home, Mr. Parkinson asked Overton 
how he liked the specimens, as he termed his new acquaintances. The 
latter answered that he was much pleased with the young man. 
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“‘ And you are not very much pleased with Sandidge, I suppose?” 

“Why, no, I cannot say that I am greatly prepossessed in his favor ; 
and I fancy he returns the compliment, as he discourages my notion to 
practise law.” 

“ He does, does he?” said Mr. Parkinson, laughing. “I knew he 
would ; and though I am much of his opinion in regard to any young 
man who can do anything else, yet I must say that his example is en- 
couraging. He very well illustrates howa man of little talent and !css 
education can grow rich, and even attain to some eminence at the Bar. 
Sandidge is certainly a queer genius. ‘Twenty-five years ago everybody 
laughed at him—the judge, the lawyers, the juries, and the people. 
But Sandidge laughed too in his way, and worked every day and night ; 
and somehow he got into practice. The judge and lawyers came at 
last to respect him, the sheriffs to fear him, and the people to be in awe 
of him ; until now he has made a fortune, has more influence with the 
present judge and is more successful before juries than any lawyer in 
the circuit. I knew he would attempt to discourage you ; he always 
does. I doubt if it is because he has no feeling, but because it grati- 
fies his vanity to exaggerate those obstacles which he had to overcome, 
and which nobody thought he would. And Sandidge, though he looks 
like a fool, is really a pretty good lawyer. There are men infinitely 
his superiors, but he is untiringly industrious. He prepares his cases 
so thoroughly, and hangs to them so doggedly, and studies the people 
so constantly, that he is, I repeat it, the most successful practitioner I 
know. Hs loves the law; he glories in it, and knows nothing outside 
of it.” 

“But Mr. Mobley ; he is certainly a man of real talent and education. 
Is he not likely to succeed?” 

“Mobley has very superior talent and a most finished education. 
He was educated by an uncle who died in the first year of his collegiate 
life, leaving in the hands of his executors money to enable him to com- 
plete his course and enter his profession. His parents both died when 
he was a child. But Mobley shines everywhere except in the court- 
room. There he does not yet seem to be quite at home. I have heard 
him speak once or twice, and he certainly speaks well. But Sandidge 
worries him so with the starting of unexpected issues that he is often 
put to his wits’ end. If he could live without the practice, I am 
inclined to think that, notwithstanding his pride, he would abandon it. 
He will succeed though after a while, I doubt not, if he will persevere. 
He is a fellow of fine wit, and gores Sandidge badly sometimes when 
he can reach him, which is not often the case, with this weapon. But 
Sandidge only smiles, and almost always gives things a turn which is 
sure to give him the best of it at last.” 

“Do you usually have-much business in the courts ?” 

“ And if so, which of these men do I employ to attend to it, you 
would ask? Well,” continued Mr. Parkinson, somewhat apologetically, 
“what little I have in that way I usually give to Sandidge. I have 
known him a long time, and he has always seemed to act an honest 
part towards me. Besides, a man, you know, does not usually like to 
change the channel of his business.” 

Mr. Parkinson did not have the heart, after what he had said of Mr. 
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Sandidge’s influence with the presiding judge, to give that as another 
reason for retaining him. 

The young man said nothing; but he thought with himself that, 
hard as it was on a poor fellow like Mobley, it was natural. And is it 
the less hard because it is natural, that the world will delay to give help 
to a man in any business of life until, by long toiling and striving alone, 
he has at last reached a point where he can live without it? Yet such 
is the way of life. You man with many clients, and many more friends, 
has there not been a time when nineteen of every twenty of those 
whom you now value the most highly would have forborne to lend you 
a helping hand, but would have waited until they had seen whether by 
the aid of the few who did stand by you you were likely to rise or to 
fall? Let us not then fall out with what is natural in our fellow-men, 
and what our very selves would do, and what we actually do, because 
it is natural to us. We would spare ourselves many an uncomfortable 
feeling of contempt for the infirmities of human nature as we see them 
illustrated in the lives of our neighbors, if we would but reflect that, 
what is more often than otherwise the case with us, we would act in 
the same circumstances just as they do. Ask yourself, O best of 
men, how many young men are there in any profession whom you so 
cordially wish to prosper in it that you would be willing to take any of 
your business out of its old tried channel —a channel so freighted with 
yours and other people’s business that it would not miss the little you 
take from it — and risk it in their care until they have proved that the 
consignment will be a safe one? Or if you sometimes do this, is it 
not done a little slyly, and do you not feel like apologising, and when 
discovered, do you not actually apologise to the old channel, and tell 
how trifling was the freight you have taken from it, and how you sup- 
posed it would not care to be pestered with such a small matter? Yes, 
and the old channel says it makes no difference, and that it is all right ; 
but then you feel as if it was not all right, and as if you had injured 
the old channel, and you go to work straightway and ship a whole 
boat-load on it at once. 


CHAPTER II. 


“ Can’r we get through wi‘h the docket by Friday night?” 

“There’s business enough here to occupy the whole week, and more 
too. You'll have to sit an adjourned term to get through with it.” 

“T shall do no such thing; and what is more, I shall adjourn the 
court Friday night.” 

Mr. Sandidge smiled with wonted complacency. “I don’t think we 
can hardly get to the Appeal before Wednesday dinner ; and it looks 
like a pity but what some of them cases, that’s been continued so long 
could be tried. We lawyers aint like judges, to go and draw our sala- 
ries every three months, but have to wait until the cases are disposed 
of, and sometimes a long time getting them then.” 

This excellent joke put him on a broad grin. The Judge did not 
seem to appreciate it much, though he smiled in faint commendation. 

Let us contemplate this judge a little. He was fifty years old, 
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twenty-five of which had been spent in the practice of the law, in which 
he had risen to a fourth rank. Asa set-off to this professional emi- 
nence, he had remained as he had begun, poor in purse. Three years 
before this an election was being held for the office of Judge of the 
Superior Court of that circuit. Let us remember that at that time the 
Judge of the Superior Court was the only high judicial officer in the 
circuit. He was both judge and chancellor. His discretion was 
uncontrolled and uncontrollable in all cases regarding the security, the 
property, and reputation of citizens ; and even his construction of the 
Constitution of the State was unalterable by any human power. Three 
years before, politics had taken one of its turns, and the party to which 
the fourth-rate lawyer of twenty-five years’ practice belonged unexpect- 
edly found itself with a small majority in the legislature. The incum- 
bent of the Bench, being a member of the minority, was of course to 
share its fate and retire from office. There were two prominent candi- 
dates from the party in power ; one a retired member of Congress, who 
was finding it difficult to recover the practice which he had given up- 
fifteen years before, and the other a man of ten years’ connection with 
the profession, of very promising talents, and of a good property, who 
sought the office for the éc/at and the power which it would confer upon 
him. Several ballots had been made without an election. Mr. Elam 
Sandidge, for certain reasons of his own, had consented to represent 
his county in the Senate, and was one of the party in minority. A 
more amused man it was seldom any one’s privilege to see than was 
he, when on the repeated counting out of the votes the presiding officer 
announced that there had been no election. He looked to this and to 
that one on either side of the house, and went about whispering to 
some and winking at others. 

“What is that dirty old rascal doing on our side of the aisle?” in- 
quired a majority member of his neighbor. 

“T can’t tell ; but some rascality brings him here, you may swear to 
that.” 

While the votes were being counted out for the fifth time, Mr San- 
didge walked quickly over to that side. A dozen anxious, pitiful look- 
ing members gathered around him. 

“Put him up next! put him up next time!” he said, and walked 
back again, taking in with a sweeping wink the whole of his own party. 
When the result was announced, and directions given to prepare for 
another balloting, “ Mr. President! Mr. President!” screamed a voice 
from the majority side, “I announce the name of Littleberry W. Mike, 
Esq., from the county of .” This announcement was followed by 
roars of laughter from the minority, and by hisses and cries of “ Who 
is he?” from the other. Immediately, however, the leaders of both 
were busy as bees. Threats and criminations were heard among the 
friends of the two prominent candidates ; then entreaties from both to 
the opposition. “Take him down, for Heaven’s sake.” “It isa shame 
by blood.” “Don’t put him on us, if you please.” “Anybody else,” 
etc. All to no purpose. The nominee was elected on the next ballot. 

“ Why, how did you get elected, Berry?” slyly asked Mr. Sandidge 
of the judge elect, as on the dispersion of the members he met him, 
trembling and pale as a corpse, at the foot of the gallery, and shook 
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his cold hand. “It appears like you must have got some votes from 
our side of the house.” The newly elected pressed the hand of his 
friend, and they went together to the hotel, on the way to which he 
was forced to hear from among the crowd many a bitter jest of which 
he was the subject. 

This election was an instance of that miserable policy yet adhered 
to, by which minorities, in order to render majorities odious, do not 
hesitate to contribute all they can to make them do the greatest amount 
of harm to public interests. Men may say what they will of caucuses, 
but until there is a higher standard of public and private virtue 
amongst us, they will be indispensable. 

When a man of inferior parts is raised to an office of great author- 
ity, he is apt, unless he has great virtue and very amiable dispositions, 
to exert that authority, as far as is compatible with safety, in enforcing 
a regard which those parts have been inadequate to secure. Cowarelly 
as this is, it is not more injurious to truth, and justice, and reason, than 

_when such a man is led by such an elevation to look upon himself as 
having been heretofore depreciated, and to consider the elevation, 
whatever were the circumstances which effected it, as the decree of 
infinite justice in his favor, determining at last to give to merit its just 
reward. Sometimes he is in one, and sometimes in the other of these two 
states alternately ; never being able to determine exactly whether he 
ought to occupy his position or not, but ever attempting to resolve the 
doubt by such a vigorous exercise of authority as will at least foreclose 
all doubts in the minds of others as to his actual possession of it. Of 
such a character was the newly elected judge. He had long had his 
heart set upon the Bench. He looked up to it as a mighty eminence 
— mighty enough to satisfy the most eager ambition. Yet his desires 
were not actuated wholly by ambition. He wanted the salary. He 
needed it. He was poor and had a family ; and pitiful as the salary 
was, it was twice as much as he made by his practice. Ashamed as 
he was to know how the people regarded the notion of his being Judge 
of the Superior Court, he never, even for one moment, gave up his 
desire to become so, but kept himself always, yet in a quiet way, in 
candidacy for it. And though to the leading members of the Bar he 
had never presumed to speak of the matter, knowing that he would be 
laughed at if he did, they yet well knew what his thoughts and his 
hopes were. Nor had he publicly announced his candidacy at the 
meeting of the Legislature. He knew well that his only chance of 
election depended upon the fact, whether true or false it made no ma- 
terial difference with him, that he was considered the weakest and 
shabbiest of the candidates of his party. While the prominent ones 
of these were making interest with the leaders of the party in the Leg- 
islature, he had quietly, and in a way known only to himself and them, 
and very probably to Mr. Sandidge, obtained the promise of assistance 
from a few unknown members who should be able by scattering their 
votes under the direction of him and Mr. Sandidge, to defeat the elec- 
tion of any one until a suitable opportunity should occur for the name 
to be presented. We have seen with what result this was done. 

With the recollection of all the circumstances, Judge Mike thanked 
two objects for his elevation: first, his own lucky genius, and secondly, 
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Mr. Sandidge. He was, doubtless, quite inclined to indulge in kindly 
and grateful feeling towards the latter from habit ; for he was under a 
pecuniary indebtedness to him of several hundred dollars, under a writ 
of fieri-facias which Mr. Sandidge three or four years before had been 
kind enough to “lift,” to have transferred to himself, and to forbear 
enforcing payment thereof, in consideration of sixteen, which he called 
a living per-centum of interest. What sacrifices the indulgent creditor 
was always making, when at every renewal of the note for the extra 
interest he solemnly avowed his need of the money, and of his sub- 
mission to go without it, for no earthly reason than to oblige his friend! 
On that friend’s accession to the Bench, when first they were alone 
together, he took the last note of renewal from his pocket-book, and 
handed it to him without saying a word. The Judge appearing sur- 
prised, Mr. Sandidge, with smiling solemnity, protested that he never 
could exact usurious interest from a Judge of the Superior Court of the 
State of Georgia. He hoped he had too much respect for the dignity 
of the office to do any such thing as that. The Judge, after feeble re- 
monstration, took the note, looked at it, sighed, and tearing it slowly 
to pieces, felt already one of those palpitating and almost painful joys 
which only men in office have. It was a small matter, but it touched 
him, and he felt as if henceforth he could live. 

But to return to the conversation with which this chapter began, and 
which took place in the Judge’s room at the hotel, on the Sunday night 
before the sitting of the court. 

“How does that smart chap, Mobley, get on?” 

“ About like he was.” 

“Knowing everything but law, I suppose, and knowing nothing 
about that?” 

“Just so. The fellow studies like rip; but, Judge, he don’t study 
right. He studies books instead of men.” 

Mr. Sandidge delivered this sentiment with contemptuous pity. 

“He thinks if we had a Supreme Court he would do something 
grand.” 

“He’s for a Supreme Court, is he?” inquired the Judge, with a 
frown. 

‘Warm, warm. Has been from the first.” 

“Tt will be some time before he gets it, I’m thinking.” 

“'That’s what I tell him.” 

“ Thank God, it’s only these book-men that want a Supreme Court. 
They don’t know, Sandidge, they don’t know anything outside of books.” 

“Not the first thing. That’s what I tell ’em.” 

“They think that because such a pint has been decided such a way, 
by such a judge, that it should be decided so always; and they are 
forever and eternally talking about settling the law, settling the law — 
like it was, Sandidge, just like it was so much coffee.” 

Mr. Sandidge spat all over himself, wiped his mouth with his hand, 
and came very near laughing outright. 

“ And I would like to know how, in the name of common sense, it 
ever could get settled. There aint anything to settle it by. That’s 
the pint ; there aint anything to settle it by.” He looked inquiringly 
at Mr. Sandidge, and seemed to wish that gentleman to tell what there 
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— settle it by if he knew of anysuch thing. The latter shook his 
ead. 

“No sir! there aint nothing to settle it by ; and when Mobley is 
talking about what Lord Mansfield said, and what Lord Hardwick 
said, or any of them old lords and judges, it’s on the end of my tongue 
to stop him, and tell him that they are all dead, and consequently can’t 
know anything about the case at bar. And, Sandidge, it always struck 
me as very curious that the laws of England should be the laws of 
Georgia.” 

It was a remarkable coincidence that that idea had over and over 
again struck Mr. Sandidge. He, however, hinted that in some cases 
(and those were cases in his opinion when the authority happened to 
be on his own side) the English law was very plain and directly in 
point, and it ought to be followed. 

“ Certainly, certainly, in such cases; and I do follow it; but I am 
the judge of that myself.” 

Ah, yes, that was right! Now they were exactly agreed! The 
judge, if he was judge, of course ought to be the judge. If he wasn’t, of 
course he couldn’t be, which was absurd; and Mr. Sandidge a!most 
frowned in the effort of elaborating this reductio ad absurdum. 

“Absurd! so I think; and Mobley and such as he may study 
their eyes out for me. When they bring up law that I think is right, 
I shall sustain them ; when I don’t think so, I shall overrule them. 
They may get their Supreme Court if they can. It aint going to bein 
my day, thank God! If it was, I just know that I couldn’t and wouldn’t 
stand it. Before I would have an overseer over me, and I Judge of 
the Superior Court, and have to be eternally looking into old books to 
find out what them old English lords and judges said a hundred years 
ago, when the country wasn’t like this, nor the people neither — why, 
Sandidge, you know, I havn’t got the books, and couldn’t afford to buy 
them — I say before I would be put to all the trouble and expense of 
reading law and nothing else, and then have my decisions brought back 
on me, and treated like I was —like I was in fact a nigger —I would 
die first!” 

Mr. Sandidge smiled approvingly. 

“Why, who would respect me?” 

“ Nobody.” 

“ How could I enforce the authority of the Court?” 

“Couldn’t be done.” 

“If I put a fellow in jail, just like as not they would take him out.” 

“ Like as not.” 

“If I fined one, ten to one it wouldn’t stick!” 

“Just so. He wouldn’t stay found.” 

“If I refused to grant a new trial, knowing that I am against them, 
they would send a paper ordering me to grant it! Don’t you see they 
would, knowing I am against ’em?” 

“Plain as day. Send a paper ordering the Judge of the Superior 
Court!” 

“TI tell you, Sandidge, before I would stand it I would die first! 
In fact, I would RESIGN !!” 

This was capping the climax. Dying would be a poor and very in- 
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adequate resentment. He would go beyond that. He would volunta- 
rily and disgustedly let go his hold upon power. The consequences 
might be what they pleased, he would resign. “TI tell you, Sandidge,” 
he ‘Tepeated once more, with fearful emphasis, “T should RESIGN!!” 

“Oh my conscience, Judge, don’t! don’t! What would become of 
the country if you were to resign?” 

Mr. Sandidge, although purposing to appear alarmed, smiled not- 
withstanding ; and perhaps the more because he thought such a deplor- 
able event not very likely to come td pass; and perhaps yet more, 
because it instantly occurred to him that if it ever should, he would 
console himself in the midst of his own losses and grief as well as he 
could by replacing the extra interest upon the /-fa not yet paid off 
and discharged. 

“And what will you leading lawyers do when young men, smart 
young men like Mobley, go before the Supreme Court with books in 
their hands and turn you ‘down? st 

“T shan’t live to see it.” And it was doubtless the prospect of a far 
distant organisation of such a tribunal, rather than of his own early 
decease, which gave the gratified and complacent expression to that 
smiling countenance. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A SLY tap at the door. 

“Come in.” 

The door slyly opened, and a short, shaggy individual entered. 

“How do you do, Jedge Mike?” ‘This was uttered in a whining 
but conciliating tone, and after first a low bow, then a sudden lifting up. 

“Why, Sanks, how are you? Take a seat, take a seat.” 

Mr. Sanks took a seat, after being assured that he was not ‘a in- 
trudin’.’ “ Busy as I war, Sunday night as it air, with a fixin’ of all my 
papers — and — dockiments as it war, I must, I must, positively I must 
come by for a minnit, ef jes to tell the Jedge how’d-ye and to ax about 
his health and the likewise health of his family. I also likewise air 
glad to see Mr. Sandidge a lookin’ so well, and as it war ready for the 
cote.” 

Mr. John Sanks was the sheriff. Two years ago he had beaten 
Mr. Triplet, an elderly man and an old inhabitant of Dukesborough, 
in the race for the sheriffalty. A poor fellow was Sanks ; but having 
got into office by a trick, he had hopes of a long and prosperous official 
career. Like the Judge, he owed his greatness to Mr. Sandidge, and 
therefore belonged to him. Such a sheriff as he was a valuable piece 
of property to such a lawyer. But then Mr. Sandidge was a kind 
master, and had never put upon his man a service which the latter 
was not fully willing to perform. Then he got his pay in many ways 
besides in being elevated to the great office of keeper of the county. 

But oh, how glad Mr. Sanks was to see his Honor! and not only so, 
but also likewise to see him lookin’ so well. Mr. Sanks called Mr. 
Sandidge’s attention to the glorious fact that the Judge got younger 
and younger every court. 
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“And I am glad to see you too, Sanks. You look, Sanks, you look 
right well yourself. All’s well, I hope. Everything ready for court — 
eh, Sanks?” 

“Oh yes, sir. People seems to ’spect a oncommon interestin’ cote. 
Thar’s a power o’ business — dockets is right heavy.” 

“ How are you up with your matters, Sanks? No money rules this 
term, I hope?” 

Mr. Sanks looked a little timidly at Mr. Sandidge, who answered 
for him. , 

“Oh, you are safe in that matter, aint you, Sanks? Oh yes, Judge, 
I think so. As a general thing Sanks keeps up with them things.” 
Mr. S. never wore a prettier smile. 

“Ah!” put in Mr. Sanks, reassured. “As long as things is as they 
air now, I can git along reasonable well. ‘Tryin’ to be ’onest myself, 
havin’ of a ’onest counsellor, and also 'ikewise havin’ of a ’onest judge, 
I can git along farly as things is; that is, ¢f they don’t git changed.” 
Mr. Sanks looked suspicious. 

“Things get changed? What do you mean?” inquired the Judge. 

“Well,” continued Mr. Sanks, in a mournful voice, “some people 
looks as ef they can’t be satisfied with things as they is, and wants ’em 
defferent. Some wants defferent lawyers, and also likewise some goes 
so fur as to say they wants defferent jedges.” And Mr. Sanks did look 
so sad in the contemplation of the unreasonableness of the world. 

“Wants different judges, eh?” His Honor’s expression was one of 
contempt, not unmixed with anger and apprehension. 

“Well, now, they aint no great numbers of people o’ that sort in the 
county. It’s mostly with them people down about Dukesborough, whar 
old Triplet lives. Them Dukesborough people has jest run mad about 
Dukesborough, and also likewise thinks it’s a bigger place than this 
here county-seat. They goes so fur sometimes as to say that the Cote- 
house ought to be moved thar. After a while they'll be thinkin’ it'll 
be as big as Augusty.” Mr. Sanks laughed immoderately, but not 
loudly ; and as Mr. Sandidge smiled, he looked grateful and kept on 
laughing. The Judge could not see the joke, and Mr. Sanks grew 
serious again. 

“Yes, it’s the Dukesborough people. Don’t you see, Jedge, and 
also likewise you, Mr. Sandidge, I beat old Triplet for sheriff. John 
Sanks air known to be for Jedge Mike for jedge at next election above 
and agin—the multiplied world!” It was terrible to witness the 
violence with which this defiant conclusion was uttered. The multi- 
plied world might have been there and welcome to hear it. 

“Yes, sir, above and agin the multiplied world! And then you see, 
Jedge, thar’s that young fellow, Mobley. ‘The Dukesborough people’s 
proud of him. He was raised thar, you know; and also likewise they 
goes on to say that he air a bigger man than what even Mr. Sandidge 
air, or leastways he air goin’ to be, and that in short. Then agin, this 
fellow have been puttin’ in their heads that we ought to have a new 
jedge, and he also likewise air been talkin’ about another sort of a cote 
that can sas sarire proceedances and carry cases yit higher. But I tells 
‘em they better be satisfied with things as they air; and so likewise 
they’re agin me at my next election, and swear they intend to beat me 
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with old Triplet yit. I don’t keer about thar threats about what they 
can doto me. Yit I hates to Jose my office jest for bein’ ofa friend 
to things as they is. It war no longer than last night I told my wife, 
says I, Sylvy, says I, I don’t keer so much about the office myself, says 
I, but because also likewise I know it air mostly aimed and pinted, 
says I, at Jedge Mike and Mr. Sandidge, says I, which is my friends, 
and which I would go fur all things above and agin, says I, the multi- 
plied world, says I. Them’s the very words I said to Sylvy, no longer 
than last night.” 

The artful fellow knew well how to strengthen both himself and 
Sandidge with the Judge. ‘The lawyer smiled with sincere pleasure 
at the sight of the increased prejudice of Judge Mike against Mr. 
Mobley, whom, as we shall see, he had some reason to respect more 
highly than he pretended. Mr. Sandidge admitted that the pernicious 
ideas of Mr. Mobley had somewhat infected the Dukesborough people ; 
that is, not all—some of them; he, Mr. Sandidge, had some clients 
among the Dukesborough people, and he was pretty sure that they were 
right on the judge question. Still, there was a considerable sprinkling 
(as he expressed it) of Dukesborough people in favor of some changes. 

When the visitors had retired, the Judge sat for a long time looking 
gloomily into the fire. “That’s the way,” he muttered at length. 
“They go to their colleges, learn their Latin and their Greek and their 
Algebry, and then git above their sizes, and come home and git impu- 
dent to old people, and even want to be soto—io me. But they shan’t 
do it. I mean to—sq-uelch ’em.” And then his Honor went to bed. 

Thereupon Messrs. Sandidge and Sanks had some confidential chat 
before separating for the night. Among other things the sheriff ascer- 
tained that the lawyer would like to avoid the trial of the Rickles case at 
this term of the court. Mr. Sandidge on the other hand was made ac- 
quainted with the fact that that young fellow, Mobley, would probably 
apply for a money rule against Mr. Sanks, for which the latter feared 
he could not make a satisfactory showing, and which also likewise he 
would probably need —leastways — oh, cert’inly, cert’inly — providin’ 
—ahem! Mr. Sanks never had communicated important information 
more delicately. 

The night was cloudy, though it was the season of the full moon. 
The latter shone suddenly as they stopped at the corner where they 
were to separate. The lawyer looked down for a moment upon the 
sheriff, and the sheriff looked up to the lawyer, and the white moon 
looked upon both. It seemed a poor sight for all; so the moon re- 
tired, and each of the other two slunk away to his home. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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HAYDN’S FIRST LESSONS IN MUSIC AND LOVE. 


L 


HE Hungarians, like the Austrians and Bohemians, have great 

love for music. ‘“ Three fiddles and a dulcimer for two houses,” 

says the proverb ; and it is a true one. It is not unusual, there- 

fore, for some out of the poorer classes, when their regular busi- 

ness fails to bring them in sufficient for their wants, to take to the 

fiddle, the dulcimer, or the harp, playing on holidays on the highway 

or in taverns. This employment is generally lucrative enough, if they 

are not spendthrifts, to enable them not only to live, but to lay by some- 
thing for future necessities. 

An honest wheelw right, called “merry Jobst,” on account of his stories 
and jokes, lived with Elschen his wife, in a cottage in the hamlet 
Rohrau, on the borders of Hungary and Austria. They were accus- 
tomed to sit by the wayside near the inn on holidays; Jobst fiddling, 
and Elschen playing the harp and singing with her sweet, clear voice. 
Almost every traveller stopped to listen, well pleased, and on resuming 
his journey threw often a silver twopence into the lap of the pretty 
young woman. Jobst and his wife, on returning home in the evening, 
found their day’s work a good one. 

The old cantor of the neighboring town of Haimburg passed along 
the road one afternoon, and in the arbor, opposite the tavern, sat merry 
Jobst fiddling, and beside him pretty Elschen, playing the harp and 
singing. Between them, on the ground, sat a little chubby-faced boy 
about three years old, who had a small ‘board shaped like a violin 
hung about his neck, on which he played with a willow twig as with a 
genuine fiddle-bow. The most comical and surprising thing of all was, 
that the little man kept perfect time, pausing when his father paused 
and his mother had a solo, then falling in with his father again, and 
demeaning himself exactly like him. Often, too, he would lift up his 
clear voice, and join distinctly in the refrain of the song. 

“Ts that your boy, fiddler?” asked the music-teacher. 

“Yes, sir, that is my little Seperl.”* 

“The little fellow seems to have a taste for music.” 

“Why not? I shall take him as soon as I can to one who can teach 
him.” 

The cantor came from this time twice a week to the house of merry 
Jobst to talk with him about his little son, and the youngster himself 
was soon the best of friends with the good-natured old man. So 
matters went on for two years, at the end of which time the cantor 
said to Jobst, “If you will trust your boy with me, I will take him, and 
teach him what he must learn to become a brave lad and skilful 
musician.” 





* The diminutive for “‘ Joseph,”’ in the dialect of the country. 
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Jobst did not hesitate long, for he saw clearly how great an advan- 
tage the instruction of Master Wolferl would be to his son. And 
though it went harder with pretty Elschen to part with Joseph, who 
was her only child, yet she gave up at last. She packed up the boy’s 
scanty wardrobe in a bundle, gave him a slice of bread and salt and a 
cup of milk, embraced and blessed him, and accompanied him to the 
door of the cottage, where she signed him with the sign of the cross 
three times, and then returned to her chamber. Jobst went with them 
half way to Haimburg, and then returned, while Wolferl and Joseph pur- 
sued their way till they reached Wolferl’s house, the end of their 
journey. 

Wolferl was an old bachelor, but one whose heart, despite his gray 
hairs, was still youthful and warm. ‘He gave daily lessons to the little 
Joseph, and taught him good principles, as well as how to sing and to 
play on the horn and kettle-drum ; and Joseph profited thereby, as well 
as by the other instructions he received in music. 

Years passed, and Joseph was a well-instructed boy ; he had a voice 
as clear and fine as his mother’s, and played the violin as well as his 
father ; he likewise blew the horn, and beat the kettle-drum, in the 
sacred music prepared by Wolferl for church festivals. Better than all, 
Joseph had a true and honest heart ; had the fear of God continually 
before his eyes, and was ever contented, and wished well to all. 

The more Wolferl perceived the lad’s wonderful talent for art, the 
more earnestly he sought to find a patron for him, for he felt that his 
own strength could reach little further, when he saw the zeal and 
ability with which his pupil devoted himself to his studies. Provi- 
dence so ordered it at length that Master von Reuter, chapel-master 
and musical director in St. Stephen’s Church, Vienna, came to visit 
the deacon at Haimburg. The deacon told Master von Reuter of the 
extraordinary boy, the son of the wheelwright Jobst Haydn, the pupil 
of old Wolferl, and created in the chapel-master much desire to be- 
come acquainted with him. The next morning, accordingly, Von 
Reuter went to Wolferl’s house, which he entered quietly and unan- 
nounced, Joseph was sitting alone at the organ, playing a simple but 
sublime piece of sacred music from an old German master. Reuter, 
astonished and delighted, stood at the door and listened attentively. 
The boy was so deep in his music that he did not perceive the intruder 
till the piece was concluded, when, accidentally turning round, he 
fixed upon the stranger his large dark eyes, expressive of astonishment, 
indeed, but sparkling a friendly welcome. 

“Very well played, my son!” said Von Reuter at last. “ Where is 
your foster-father ?” 

“Tn the garden,” said the boy; “shall I call him?” 

“Call him, and say to him that the chapel-master Von Reuter wishes 
to speak to him. Stop a moment! You are Joseph Haydn, are you 
not?” 

“Yes, I am Seperl.” 

“Well, then, go.” 

Joseph went and brought his old master, Wolferl, who with uncovered 
head and low obeisance welcomed the chapel-master and music director 
at St. Stephen’s to his humble abode. Von Reuter, on his part, praised 
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the musical skill of his protégé, inquired particularly concerning the 
lad’s attainments, and examined him formally himself. Joseph passed 
the examination in such a manner that Reuter’s satisfaction increased 
with every answer. After this he spent some time in close conference 
with old Wolferl ; and it was near noon before he took his departure. 
Joseph was invited to accompany him and spend the rest of the day 
at the deacon’s. 

Eight days after, old Wolferl, Jobst, and pretty Elschen, the younger 
son, little Michael, on her lap, sat very dejectedly together, and talked 
of the good Joseph, who had gone that morning with Master von 
Reuter to Vienna, to take his place as chorister in St. Stephen’s church, 


ri 


WENZEL PUDERLEIN, a noted hair-dresser in the Leopoldstadt of Vienna, 
was one day dressing the hair of the Baron von Swieten, first physician 
to the empress, when he heard the great man’s son ask permission to 
present to him a wonderful young musician, whose talents were begin- 
ning to attract public attention. Puderlein was happy to say he knew 
all about him, having long been hair-dresser to the chapel-master Von 
Reuter, in whose house young Haydn had lived ten or eleven years. He 
had been chorister at St. Stephen’s, but had been obliged to relinquish 
the position two years before, having lost his fine, clear soprano voice 
after a severe illness. 

“ And what does young Haydn now?” asked the baron. 

“ Ah! your honor, the poor fellow must find it hard to live by giving 
lessons, playing, and thus picking up what he can ; he sometimes also 
composes, or what do they ca!l it? He lives in the house with Metas- 
tasio ; not in the first story, like the court poet, but in the fifth ; and 
when it is winter, he has to lie in bed and work, to keep himself from 
freezing ; he has a fire-place in his chamber, but no money to buy 
wood to burn therein.” 

“This must not be ; this shall not be!” cried the Baron von Swieten, 
as he rose from his seat. “ Am I ready?” . 

‘One moment, your honor — only the string around the hair-bag.” 

“Tt is very good as it is. Now begone!” 

Puderiein vanished. 

“ And you, help me on with my coat, give me my stick and hat, and 
bring me your young teacher this afternoon.” ‘herewith he departed ; 
and young Von Swieten, full of joy, went to the writing-table to indite 
an invitation to Haydn to come to his father’s house. 

Meanwhile Joseph Haydn sat sorrowful, and almost despairing, in 
his chamber. He had passed the morning, contrary to his usual 
custom, in idle brooding over his condition. Now it appeared quite 
hopeless, and his cheerfulness seemed about to take leave of him for 
ever, like his only friend and protectress, Mademoiselle de Martinez. 
That young lady had left the city a few hours before. Haydn had in- 
structed her in singing, and in playing the harpsichord ; and by way of 
recompense, he enjoyed the privilege of boarding and lodging in the 
fifth story in the house of Metastasio. All this now ceased with the 
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lady’s departure, and Joseph was poorer than before ; for all that he 
had saved he had sent conscientiously to his parents, only keeping so 
much as sufficed to furnish him with decent though plain clothing.: 

“ But where now?” thought he; and asked himself, sobbing aloud, 
“Where shall I go, without money ?” 

Just then, without any previous knocking, the door of his chamber 
was opened, and, with bold carriage and sparkling eyes, entered Master 
Wenzel Puderlein. 

‘Come to me!” cried the hair-dresser, while he stretched his curl- 
ing-irons like a sceptre toward Joseph, and pressed his powder-bag 
with an air of feeling to his heart. “To me! I will be your father; I 
will foster and protect you ; for I have feeling for the grand and the 
sublime, and have discerned your genius. I will lead you to art —I 
myself; and if, before long, you be not in full chase, and have not 
captured her, why, you must be a fool, and I will give you up!” 

“Ah! worthy Master Puderlein,” cried Haydn, surprised, “ you 
would not receive me when I know not where to go nor what to do?” 

“ Now, sit you down on that stool,” said Puderlein, “and do not stir 
till I give you leave. I will show the world what a man of genius can 
make of an indifferent head.” 

“ Are you determined, then, to do me the honor of dressing my hair, 
Master von Puderlein?” 

“ Ask no questions ; but sit still.” 

Joseph obediently seated himself, and Wenzel began to dress his 
hair according to the latest mode. 

When he had done, he said with much self-congratulation, “ Really, 
Haydn, when I look at you and think what you were before I set your 
head right, and what you are now, I may, without presumption, call 
you a being of my own creation. Now pay attention: you are to dress 
yourself as quickly as possible, and collect your movables together, 
that I may send to fetch them this evening. Then betake yourself to — 
the Leopoldstadt, to my house on the Danube, No. 7 ; go up the steps, 
knock at the door, present my compliments to the young lady my 
daughter, and tell her you are so and so, and that Master von Puderlein 
sent you ; and if you are hungry and thirsty, call for something to eat 
and a glass of Ofener or Klosteruenburger ; after which you may re- 
main quiet till I come home, and tell you further what I design for 
you. Adieu!” 

Therewith Master Wenzel Puderlein rolled himself out of the door, 
and Joseph stood awhile with his hair admirably well-dressed, but a 
little disconcerted, in the middle of his chamber. When he had col- 
lected his thoughts at length, he gave thanks with tears to God, who 
had inclined the heart of his generous protector toward him, and put 
an end to his bitter necessity ; then he gathered, as Puderlein had told 
him, his few clothes and many musical notes together, dressed himself 
carefully in his best, shut up his chamber, and after he had taken 
leave, not without emotion, of the rich Metastasio, walked away cheer- 
fully and confidently, his heart full of joy and his head full of new 
melodies, toward the Leopoldstadt and the house of his patron. 
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WHEN young Von Swieten came half an hour later to ask for the 
young composer, Signor Metastasio could not inform him where 
“Giuseppe” had gone. How many hours of despondency did this 
forgetfulness on the part of the renowned poet prepare for the poor, 
unknown, yet incomparably greater artist, Haydn! 

When Joseph, after a long walk, stood at length before Puderlein’s 
house, he experienced some novel sensations, which may have been 
consequent on the thought that he was to introduce himself to a 
young lady and converse with her; an idea which, from his consti- 
tutional bashfulness and his ignorance of the world, was rather for- 
midable to him. But the step must be taken, nevertheless. He sum- 
moned all! his courage and knocked at the door. It was opened, and 
a handsome damsel of eighteen or nineteen presented herself before 
the trembling young man. 

In great embarrassment he faltered forth his compliments and his 
message from Master Wenzel. The pretty Nanny listened to him with 
an expression of pleasure, and of sympathy for the forlorn condition 
of her visitor. When he had ended, she took him by the hand, to his 
no small terror, without the least embarrassment, and led him into the 
parlor, saying in insinuating tones, “ Come in, Master Haydn; it is all 
right. I am sure my papa means well with you ; for he concerns him- 
self for every dunce he meets, and would take a poor wretch in for 
having only good hair on his head! But you must give in to his 
humors a little; for he is sometimes a trifle peculiar. Now tell me, 
what will you have? Do not be bashful ; it is a good while since noon, 
and you must be hungry from your long walk.” 

Joseph could not deny that such was the case, and modestly asked 
for a piece of bread and a glass of water. Nanny, laughing, tripped 
out of the room. Ere long she returned, followed by an apprentice 
whom she had loaded with cold meats, a flask of wine, glasses, etc. 
She arranged the table, filled Joseph’s glass, and invited him to help 
himself to the cold pastry and whatever else awaited his choice. The 
youth fell to, timidly at first, then with more courage, tidl, after he had, 
at Nanny’s persuasion, emptied a couple of glasses, he took heart to 
attack the cold meats more vigorously than he had done for a long time 
before ; making the observation mentally that if Mademoiselle Nanny 
Puderlein was not quite as distinguée and accomplished as his departed 
patroness, the honored Mademoiselle de Martinez, still, as far as 
youth, beauty, and polite manners were concerned, she would not suffer 
by a comparison with the most distinguished dames in Vienna. When 
Master Wenzel Puderlein came home an hour or two later, he found 
Joseph in high spirits, with sparkling eyes and cheeks like the rose, 
already more than half in love with the pretty Nanny. 

Joseph Haydn lived thus many months in the house of Wenzel Pu- 
derlein, burgher and renowned /viseur in the Leopoldstadt of Vienna, 
and not a man in the imperial city knew where the poor but gifted and 
well-educated artist and composer was gone. In vain he was sought 
by his few friends ; in vain by young Von Swieten ; in vain, at last, by 
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Metastasio himself. Joseph had disappeared from Vienna without 
leaving a trace. Wenzel Puderlein kept his abode carefully concealed, 
and wondered and lamented, like the rest, over his loss, when his 
aristocratic customers, believing he knew every thing, asked him if he 
could give them any information as to what had become of Joseph. 
He thought he had good reason and undoubted right to exercise now 
the hitherto unpractised virtue of silence ; because, as he said to him- 
self, he only aimed at making Joseph the happiest man in the world! 

Joseph cheerfully resigned himself to the purposes of his friend, and 
was only too happy to be able undisturbed to study Sebastian Bach’s 
works, to try his skill in composing quartettos, to eat as much as he 
wanted, and, day after day, to see and chat with the fair Nanny. It 
never occurred to him to notice that he lived, in a manner, as a 
prisoner in Puderlein’s house ; that all day he was banished to the garden 
behind the dwelling or to his own snug chamber, and only permitted 
to go out in the evening with Wenzel and his daughter. It never oc- 
curred to him to wish for other acquaintances than their nearest neigh- 
bors, among whom he was known simply as “ Master Joseph ;” and he 
cheerfully delivered ev ery Saturday to Master Wenzel the stipulated 
number of minuets, waltzes, etc., which he was ordered to compose. 
Puderlein carried the pieces regularly to a music-dealer in the Leopold- 
stadt, who paid him two convention-guilders for every full-toned minuet, 
and for other pieces in proportiog, This money the hair-dresser con- 
scientiously locked up in a chestilto use it, when the time should come, 
for Joseph’s advantage. With this view, he inquired earnestly about 
Joseph’s greater works, and whether he would not soon be prepared 
to produce something which would do him credit in the eyes of the 
more distinguished part of the public. 

“Ah! yes, indeed,” replied the young man. “This quartetto, when 
I shall have finished it, might be ventured before the public; for I 
hope to make something good of it. Yet what can I do? No pub- 
lisher would take it, because I have no distinguished patron to whom I 
could dedicate it!” 

“That will all come in time,” said Puderlein, smiling. “ Do you get 
the thing ready, yet without neglecting the dances.” 

Joseph went to work; yet every day he appeared more deeply in love 
with the pretty Nanny ; and the damsel herself looked with very evi- 
dent favor on the dark though handsome youth. Wenzel saw the 
progress of things with satisfaction ; the lovers behaved with great 
propriety, and he suffered matters to go on in their own way, only in- 
terfering, with a little assumed sutliness, if Joseph at any time forgot 
his tasks in idle talk, or Nanny her housekeeping. 

But not with such eyes saw Mosjo Ignatz, Puderlein’s journeyman 
and factotum hitherto; for he thought himself possessed of a prior 
claim to the love of Nanny. It was gall and wormwood to Ignatz to 
see Joseph and the fair girl together. He would often fain have inter- 
posed his powder-bag and curling-irons between them when he heard 
them singing tender duets ; for Nanny had really a charming voice, 
was very fond of music, and was Joseph’s zealous pupil in singing. 

At length Ignatz could no longer endure the torments of jealousy. 
One morning he sought out the master of the house, to discover to 
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him the secret of the lovers. How great was his astonishment when 
Master Wenzel, instead of falling into a violent passion and turning 
Joseph out of doors without further ado, replied, with a smile, that he 
was well pleased to have it so. In vain Ignatz urged his own prior 
claims to Nanny’s favor, and the encouragement he had received from 
father and daughter. His pretensions were treated with the utmost 
scorn. 

The journeyman declared he would instantly quit the hair-dresser’s 
treacherous roof, and him and his periwig stock. He hastened to 
pack up his goods, demanded and received his wages, and left the 
house vowing vengeance against its inmates. Puderlein was incensed ; 
Nanny laughed ; Joseph sat in the. garden, troubling himself about 
nothing but his quartetto, at which he was working. 

Wenzel Puderlein saw the hour approaching when the attention of 
the imperial city, and of the world, would be directed to him as the 
protector and benefactor of a great musical genius. The dances 
Joseph had composed for the music-dealer in the Leopoldstadt were 
played again and again in the halls of the nobility. All praised the 
lightness, the sprightliness and grace fhat distinguished them ; but all 
inquiries were vain, at the music-dealer’s, respecting the name of the 
composer. None knew him, and Joseph himself had no idea what a 
sensation the pieces he had thrown off so easily created in the world. 
Master Wenzel, however, was well aware of it, and waited with impa- 
tience the completion of the first quggtetto. At length, the manuscript 
was ready. Puderlein received it, took it to the music publisher, and 
had it sent to press immediately, which the sums he had from time to 
time laid by for Joseph enabled him to do. Haydn, who was confident 
his protector would do every thing for his advantage, committed all to 
his hands ; he commenced a new quartetto, and the old one was soon 
nearly forgotten. 

They were not forgotten, however, by Mosjo Ignatz Schuppenpelz, 
who was continually on the watch to play Master Puderlein some ill 
trick. ‘The opportunity soon offered ; his new principal sent him one 
morning to dress the hair of the Baron von Fiirnberg. Young Von 
Swieten chanced to be at the baron’s house, and in the course of con- 
versation mentioned the balls frequently given by Prince Esterhazy, 
and the delightful new dances by the unknown composer. In the 
warmth of his description the youth stepped up to the piano and began 
a piece which caused Ignatz to prick up his ears, for he recognized it 
too well; it was Nanny’s favorite waltz, which Joseph had executed 
expressly for her. 

“TI would give fifty ducats,” cried the baron, when Von Swieten had 
ended, “to know the name of the composer.” 

“Fifty ducats!” repeated Ignatz. “Your honor, I can tell your 
honor the name of the composer.” 

“If you can, and with certainty, the fifty ducats are yours,” answered 
Fiirnberg and Von Swieten. 

“TI can, your honor. It is Pepi Haydn.” 

“How? Joseph Haydn? How do you know? Speak!” cried 
both gentlemen to the /riseur, who proceeded to inform them of 
Haydn’s abode and seclusion in the house of Wenzel Puderlein ; nor 
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did the ex-journeyman lose the opportunity of be-powdering his an- 
cient master plentifully with abuse as an old miser, a surly fool, and an 
arch tyrant. 

“Horrible!” cried his auditors, when Ignatz had concluded his 
story, “Horrible! This old /risewr makes the poor young man, 
hidden from all the world, labor to gratify his avarice, and keeps him 
prisoner! We must set him at liberty.” 

Ignatz assured the gentlemen they would perform a good deed by 
doing so; and informed them when it was likely Puderlein would be 
from home, so that they could find an opportunity of speaking alone 
with young Haydn. Young Von Swieten resolved to go that very 
morning, during the absence of Puderlein, to seek his favorite; and 
took Ignatz along with him. The hair-dresser was not a little elated 
to be seated opposite the baron, in a handsome coach, which drove 
rapidly toward Leopoldstadt. When they stopped before Puderlein’s 
house, Ignatz remained in the coach, while the baron alighted, entered 
the house, and ran up stairs to the chamber before pointed out to him, 
where Joseph Haydn sat deep in the composition of a new quartetto. 

Great was the youth’s astonishment when he perceived his distin- 
guished visitor. He did not utter a word, but kept bowing to the 
ground. Von Swieten, however, hesitated not to accost him with all 
the ardor of youth, and described the affliction of his friends (who 
they were Joseph knew not) at his mysterious disappearance. Then 
he spoke of the applause his compositions had received, and of the 
public curiosity to know who the admirable composer was and where 
he lived. “ Your fortune is now made,” concluded he. “The Baron 
von Fiirnberg, a connoisseur, my father, I myself — we will all receive 
you ; we will present you to Prince Esterhazy ; so make ready to quit 
this house, and to escape, the sooner the better, from the illegal and 
unworthy tyranny of an avaricious periwig-maker.” 

Joseph knew not what to reply ; for with every word of Von Swieten 
his astonishment increased. At length he faltered, blushing, “ Your 
honor is much mistaken, if you think I am tyrannized over in this 
house ; on the contrary, Master Puderlein treats me as his own son, 
and his daughter loves me as a brother. He took me in when I was 
helpless and destitute, without the means of earning my bread.” 

“Be that as it may,” interrupted young Von Swieten impatiently, 
“this house is no longer your home ; you must go into the great world 
under very different auspices, worthy of your talents. ‘To-morrow the 
baron and I come to fetch you away.” ‘herewith he embraced young 
Haydn with cordiality, quitted the house, and drove back to the city, 
while Joseph stood and rubbed his forehead, and hardly knew whether 
all was a dream or reality. 

But the pretty Nanny, who, listening in the kitchen, had heard all, 
ran in grief and affright to meet her father when he came home, and 
told him every thing. 

Puderlein was dismayed ; but he soon collected himself, and com- 
manded his daughter to follow him, and to put her handkerchief to her 
eyes. 

Thus prepared, he went up to Haydn’s chamber. Joseph, as soon 
as he heard him coming, opened the door and went to meet him, to 
inform him of the strange visit he had received. 
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But Puderlein pushed him back into the chamber, entered himself, 
followed by the weeping Nanny, and cried in a pathetic tone, “I know 
all; you have betrayed me, and are now going to leave me like a 
vagabond.” 

“ Surely not, Master Puderlein. But listen to me.” 

“T will not listen! Your treachery is clear; your falsehood to me 
and to my daughter! O ingratitude! see here thine image. I loved 
this boy as my own son. I received him, when he was destitute, under 
my hospitable roof; clothed and fed him. I have dressed his hair 
with my own hands, and labored for his renown ; and for my thanks, 
he has betrayed me and my innocent daughter!” 

“ Master Puderlein, listen to me. I will not be ungrateful ; on the 
contrary, I will thank you all the days of my life for what you have 
done for me.” 

“ And marry that girl?” 

“Marry her?” repeated Joseph, astonished. “ Marry her? I—your 
daughter?” 

“Who else? Have you not told her she was handsome? that you 
liked her?” 

“T have indeed ; but—” 

“No buts; you must marry her, or you are a shameless traitor! 
Think you a virtuous damsel of Vienna lets every callow bird tell her 
she is handsome and agreeable? My innocent Nanny thought you 
wished to marry her, and made up her mind honestly to have you. 
She loves you; and now will you desert her and leave her to grief and 
shame?” 

Joseph stood in dejected silence. Puderlein continued, “ And I — 
have I deserved such black ingratitude from you, eh? have 1?” With 
these words, Master Wenzel drew forth a roll of paper, unfolded and 
held it up before the disconcerted Joseph, who uttered an exclamation 
of surprise as he read these words engraved on it, “ Quartetto for two 
violins, bass viol, and violoncello. Composed by Master Joseph 
Haydn, performer and composer in Vienna. Vienna, 1751.” 

“Yes!” cried Puderlein, triumphantly, when he saw Haydn’s joyful 
surprise — “yes, cry out and make your eyes as large as bullets. I 
did that ; with the money I received in payment for your dances I paid 
for paper and press-work that you might present the public with a great 
work. Still more: I have labored to such purpose among my customers 
of rank that you have the appointment of organist to the Carmelites. 
Here is your appointment. Now go, ingrate, and bring my daughter 
and me with sorrow to the grave.” 

Joseph went not ; with tears in his eyes he threw himself into Puder- 
lein’s arms, who struggled and resisted vigorously, as if he would have 
repelled him. But Joseph held him fast, saying, “ Master Puderlein! 
listen tome! There is no treachery in me! Let me call you father; 
give me Nanny for my wife.” 

Master Wenzel was at last quiet. He sank exhausted into an arm- 
chair, and cried to the young couple, “Come hither, my children ; 
kneel before me, that I may give you my blessing. This evening shall 
be the betrothal, and a month hence we will have the wedding.” 

Joseph and Nanny knelt down and received the paternal benedic- 
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tion. All was festivity in No. 7,o0n the Danube, that evening, when the 

organist, Joseph Haydn, was solemnly betrothed to the fair Nanny, the 

daughter of Wenzel Puderlein, burgher and proprietor in the Leo- 
oldstadt in Vienna. 

The Baron Von Fiirnberg and young Von Swieten were not a little 
astonished, when they came the next morning to take Haydn from 
Puderlein’s house, to find him, affianced to the pretty Nanny. They 
remonstrated with him earnestly in private ; but Joseph remained im- 
movable, and kept his word, pledged to Puderlein and his bride, like 
an honorable young man. 

At a later period he had reason to acknowledge that the step he had 
taken was somewhat percipitate ; but he never repented it, and con- 
soled himself, when his earthly muse caused a little discord among his 
tones, with the companionship of that immortal partner, ever lovely, 
ever young, who attends the skilful artist through life, and who proved 
herself so true to him that the name of Joseph Haydn shall, after the 
lapse of centuries, be pronounced with joyful and sacred emotion by 
our latest posterity. 


SONNET 


Suggested ly a Bust of Sappho executed in Florence, by the late ALEx. GALT, cf Virginia. 
. 


, [ SHE moon is full; upon Leucadia’s height, 
Where gleamed the temple to Apollo raised, 
The pale and frenzied Sappho stood, and gazed 
Upon the blue Ionian, still and bright. 
A shriek! a leap! and Sappho’s robes of white 
Shimmer a moment as the waves divide ; 
Then silence, save the raven in its flight, 
The sighing palm-trees, and the moaning tide. 
How sad a fate for thee, O gifted one! 
Sweetest of singers in the days of old; 
Though thine an unrequited love to own, 
Two immortalities to thee unfold: 
The first in deathless song; and now, behold, 
A second in the sculptor’s breathing stone! 


VIRGINIA. SAML. SELDEN. 





EDUCATION AND EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 
IN THE SOUTH. 


For Tue New Ecrectic MaGazine. 


“The whole question of education — what the method of it should be, what men 
should be employed in it—is preéminently a question in which Christians are bound 
by their Humanity to interest themselves.” 


EVER has the world been more keenly elive than at present 
to the importance of thorough education. The evangel which 
Utilitarianism, in a boastful and intolerant spirit, has of late years set 
itself to proclaim, has produced such measure of good as was never 
dreamed of in its narrow philosophy. The attention, not of the few 
but of the many, has at last been thoroughly aroused to a question 
which Plato in his ideal Republic justly considers the pivot of all human 
government ; which in its higher phase has ever held the first place in 
the teachings of the world’s greatest thinkers — the education of youth. 
We say designedly its “higher phase,” because education and instruction 
are by no means co-extensive terms ; and yet so strong is the sanction 
which usage gives, that to all save those who think and write with 
scientific exactness and accuracy of expression, the term education 
carries only its narrower meaning. It is in this higher sense that 
Bacon and Milton, in our older literature, have treated education with 
such grave charm of noble diction, such sober eloquence, as none may 
hope to rival. It is in this sense that Herbert Spencer and Matthew 
Arnold, among the writers of the present day, have brought the question 
home to the minds of thinking men as one of the great problems of 
our modern civilisation. But it is in its narrower and more generally 
accepted meaning that we use the term in this article; it is in this 
sense that the question is now attracting the attention of almost every 
nation in Christendom. 

In England, the brilliant address of Mr. Lowe, who recently devoted 
all the skill of oratory and subtlety of thought which he owes to a 
classical education to disparage classical study ; its admirable defence 
at the hands of John Stuart Mill; the Rectorial addresses of Mr. 
Froude at St. Andrews and of Lord Stanley at Glasgow ; the emphatic 
utterances of Mr. Farrar and Prof. Huxley; the Blue Book of the 
Royal Schools’ Commission — all show that the question of education 
and the management of educational institutions are there being scru- 
tinised in a spirit which can only be productive of good. It is so in 
France, if we may judge from the report of MM. Demogeot and Mon- 
tucci recently made to the Minister of Instruction. It is so in Austria, 
where the secularization of the schools must change her whole system 
of public instruction. It is so in Prussia, where the influence of the 
training in her Gymnasien and Realschulen is reckoned high in Bis- 
marck’s schemes for German unity. It is even so in Italy, which seems 
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to have awakened from her trance of nearly three hundred years and 
to have caught again something of that old enthusiasm for learning 
which once drew thousands of eager students from across the Alps to 
the cloisters of Padua and Bologna. 

But it concerns us more nearly to know that this question has become 
to-day one of general interest throughout the whole Southern land ; to 
recognise in the determination of her people to have a thorough system 
of instruction a sign fraught with immense hope for her future. Pre- 
vious to the war the South was often taunted with the ignorance of her 
people ; but at the very moment when the taunts were loudest, Virginia, 
alone of all the States in the Union, possessed a University in which 
prevailed the real system of university instruction. Professors in her 
colleges were kindling such enthusiasm for learning as has never died 
out — men whose names, ignored at the North, were yet not unknown 
to the scholars of Germany. In her schools, native teachers, sprung 
from the best class of her people, many of them trained in foreign 
universities, had reversed the pernicious systems of school management 
and instruction introduced of yore, and had succeeded in fixing such 
standards of scholarship and school-honor as have been rarely equalled. 

In regard to the masses, undoubtedly a greater number of persons 
in the North possessed “a bowing acquaintance” with the three royal 
R’s than was the case in the South; undoubtedly more of them had 
taken homeepathic doses of physical science, of history and geography. 
But in general intelligence, in keen appreciation of all questions relating 
to government and affecting the broad interests of their country, the 
Southern masses might well challenge comparison with any people in 
the world. ‘They offered, indeed, a remarkable resemblance in many 
respects to the Athenians of the Periklean age. They delighted: in 
open-air assemblies; they interested themselves chiefly in questions 
regarding the State; their orators, many of whom were men of that 
broad culture which, Dr. Johnson held, commonly springs from “ wealthy 
leisure,” were their instructors, and their educatien consisted rather in 
oral instruction than in knowledge of books. But for ten years before 
the war, the high cultivation of the upper classes had begun to strike 
lower down and to permeate the whole body of her citizens. Great num- 
bers of her young men had turned away from the enticing allurements of 
political life, and were devoting themselves to scientific study. Many 
of them went abroad to perfect their home-training in the universities 
of Germany and the great scientific schools of France. As a clever 
writer on this subject remarked in an article published in the August 
number of this magazine,* “ Had not that great uncivilizer, war, inter- 
vened, the last ten years would have been marked by an advance of 
which any aation might well be proud; and as it is,” he continues, 
“even under the weight of our manifold calamities the Southern spirit 
bears up, and our Southern ideal has been heightened rather than 
lowered by our adversities.” 

This is simple truth. The long agony and passion of war is past. 
Her people have accepted defeat with such quiet fortitude as shall win 
their generation in the coming time greater renown than their most 
dazzling victories over Persian odds. ‘Their unconquerable energy and 
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enthusiasm, tempered and trained by service in arms, are now to find 
a noble field in the development of the hidden wealth of the country, 
and in the peaceful realms of studious letters. Her colleges and uni- 
versities are thronged with young men, whose fathers are making in 
most instances immense sacrifices to obtain for their sons the boon of 
thorough classical or scientific training. People struggling with pov- 
erty are apt to think with Montaigne’s father that “ your scholar costs 
too much ;” but the narrow calculation finds no place in the heads and 
hearts of men who have the wisdom to see that only through education 
can their sons wrest prosperity from a prostrated land. Nor have the 
colleges been slow to meet the special need of technical education 
brought out by the issue of the war. Already in the University of 
Virginia and in Washington College have been created schools of 
Applied Mathematics and Civil Engineering, of “Analytical, Industrial 
and Agricultural Chemistry. The former institution possesses to-day 
probably the finest laboratory in some respects in America. We say 
this in no ignorance of what may be seen at Yale or Harvard, which 
undoubtedly have heretofore had special advantages in this direction. 
It signifies no little the thorough earnestness of the South in the mat- 
ter of education, that amid the general poverty of her people Virginia 
has found means to build such a laboratory and supply it with the 
necessary apparatus, chemicals, models, etc., from the best scientific 
shops of England, France and Germany. 

The altered conditions of society must, as we have indicated, pro- 
duce changes in the scope and direction of Southern education ; but 
her people are wise in their determination to preserve its best and dis- 
tinctive features, while engrafting thereon all progressive ideas and 
methods that commend themselves as sound and true. Better a thou- 
sand times that her young men should never possess the rudiments of 
the slenderest education than that they should cease to cultivate what 
is the chief glory of her schools and colleges—a scrupulous regard 
for honor, “an individual self-respect and uprightness,” to quote the 
words of a Northern ‘riter. 

Nor is this all. Even had we the inclination, it would be folly to 
mould our education closely on the systems which prevail else- 
where. One of the greatest thinkers of France has declared that in 
the education of a people their temper, habits, climate, soil, must be 
taken into account, and that education should vary in accordance with 
interests and occupations. It is in view of their appreciation of this 
truth that Southern teachers have manifested such a strong desire of 
late years for a series of text-books which should not ignore the dis- 
tinctive character and pursuits of her people, and which should be free 
from a sectionalism that only wounds and never informs. ‘This desire, 
which found expression in all parts of the South, has been the means 
of inaugurating an enterprise which, we rejoice to know, is already 
meeting with a most brilliant success. We mean, Zhe University Series 
of School and College Text-Books. 

It is the boast of a great publishing house in New York that it sells 
every year an incredible number of copies of its editions of the classics. 
To those who know these books, which the London Saturday Review not 
inaptly characterised in a recent article as “a not first-rate store-house 
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of second-hand German learning,” this fact is but a sign of how 
wide-spread is the curse of slovenly instruction in the classics. Long 
ago these books have been banished from the best schools as ruinous to 
mental discipline and to the attainment of accurate scholarship. They 
ignore real difficulties, or instead of giving just so much aid as would 
encourage boys to thread the intricacies of a perplexing construction, 
offer “ the result of a careful study of "—the “crib,” oftentimes with- 
out its accuracy. Never have such pure examples of mere dook- making 
been sent out into the world, never has the “little learning” shone 
prouder in all the pride of ‘ ‘padding. ” We remember even yet the 
burst of school-boy laughter which greeted one of these learned notes 
on a passage in the Annals of Tacitus, an author justly considered the 
most difficult in the whole range of Latin literature. The note was 
on the word Jc//um (Ann. Bk. 11. ch. 64), which, we are gravely informed, 
means “a war” —not a word more or less. The matter was satisfac- 
torily explained by the wag of the class, who suggested that the pupils 
in College required to be reminded, even after they had read as 
far as the Annals of Tacitus, that ded/um, did mean “war.” Out of sport, 
we collected from this same book a scoré of other so-called notes equally 
absurd. 

It is the boast of another great house that they sell annually 
400,000 copies of a certain mathematical course. We do not pro- 
pose to enter into any detailed discussion of the books of an author 
who has so marred the original works of the great French mathema- 
ticians as to make them in many instances unintelligible. We cannot 
forbear, however, referring our readers to two admirable articles in the 
Southern Review,* in which his inconsistencies and inaccuracies are 
shown up by a master hand. 

It is scarcely wonderful then that the Southern teachers should have 
expressed desire for books prepared by men whose ability they 
thoroughly respected, books which should be broad and catholic in 
spirit, aim and execution, which, while embodying the results of the 
most recent investigation, should give to Southern interests, customs, 
and literature a just measure of attention. These books are now 
before the public, issued by the University Publishing Company, of 
New York and Baltimore. How fully the Southern public has appre- 
ciated this series may be judged by the fact that they are already 
widely adopted, and the present indications are that their annual sale 
will soon reach one million of copies. Nor is their success less clearly 
indicated by the slanders which have been industriously circulated by 
rival publishers, who see that the success of the University Series will 
cut them off from a rich harvest in the South. They have repeatedly 
put forward the assertion that Commodore Maury had nothing to do 
with the Geographical text-books of the series, and that Prof. Holmes 
had no hand in arranging the Readers which bear his name on the 
title-page. Both these slanders having been crushed by the publication 
of letters from these distinguished gentlemen, the cry has been raised 
that these books have been gotten up to foster a spirit of disloyalty. 
Now we have had occasion to examine these books with great care, 





* The Teaching and Study of ‘Geometry, SouTuERN Review, April, 1867. Japrovements 
Needed in Geometry, SOUTHERN Review, Oct., 1869. 
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and we do not hesitate to brand such assertion as wilful falsehood. 
We can confidently affirm the justness of the claim of the publishers, 
that the books “are free from sectional teachings, and are national in 
spirit and aim.” With such aims of the publishers, the educators and 
people of the South are in sympathy; they do not desire the text- 
books used by their children to contain any teachings repugnant to the 
intelligent views of fair-minded citizens of any portion of our common 
country. : 

The loss to Northern publishers entailed by the success of this 
series will in truth be no light matter. According to recent returns, 
there are in the Southern and Border States no less than 3,000,000 
children of scholastic age, of whom nearly one-half (1,200,000) are 
now attending school. It will thus be seen that, making all the usual 
allowances, the school-book trade of the South, even now worth prob- 
ably not less than three millions of dollars, will in a short time be 
double that amount. 

The books are such indeed as to excite the liveliest pride in South- 
ern scholarship and scientific agtainment. It is not too much to say 
that Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar marks a new era in the scientific 
study of Latin in this country. Even in New England it has won com- 
mendation from the few who have kept pace with the results of patient 
German investigation. Previous to its appearance, the grammars most in 
use in the South, and in the North as well, were that of Bullions, who 
never clearly understood the Latin Accidence, and the better one of 
Andrews & Stoddard, which in its lack of scientific arrangement and 
consequent dread array of “Remarks” and “Exceptions,” is apt to 
remind one somewhat of that once famous Latin Grammar of Lily, in 
which occurs the fearful announcement that “genders of nounes be 
seven —the masculine, the feminine, the neuter, the commune of two, 
the commune of three, the doubtfull, and the epicene.” In no grammar 
ever before published in this country have the forms received such 
thorough treatment, or the syntax so scientific a development. It is 
worthy the reputation of a man whom we believe to be the best scholar 
ever in the South, whose name is held in marked respect in Germany, 
where he gained the highest honors of his university, and where, when 
hardly more than a lad, his wonderful learning met public acknowledg- 
ment from one of the foremost German scholars. 

Scarcely less praise can be awarded the Mathematical text-books of . 
Prof. Chas. S. Venable of the University of Virginia. Like Prof. 
Gildersleeve and the other authors of the text-books in the University 
Series, Prof. Venable has enjoyed the advantage of the highest train- 
ing in the great scientific schools of Europe. His series of Arithmetics 
are already widely used, and his Elementary Algebra, published but 
a few weeks ago, is to our mind beyond all comparison the most admir- 
able treatise of its grade we have ever had. The drill in the know- 
ledge and use of exponents, factors, etc., is such that, even with an 
indifferent teacher, few boys can fail to obtain a more than ordinary 
familiarity with this alphabet, as it were, of the science. The work 
throughout is free from laborious and irrelevant demonstration pro- 
perly confined to higher treatises, and all who know how much sim- 
plicity is to be desired in a work of this character will at once appre- 
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ciate the advantage of the substitution of BoWllier’s Proof of the 
Binomial Theorem for the usual and more tedious demonstrations, 
particularly as logical sequence alone calls for its introduction. 

. But it is to the Geographical text-books of Commodore Maury that 
we desire to draw particular attention, as affecting a more general class 
of students. ‘These books, as their peculiar merits become known, will 
doubtless come into more general use than any other text-books in this 
series. It would be an impertinence on our part to the intelligence of 
our readers to speak of the special fitness of Commodore Maury for such 
a task as he has undertaken. Undoubtedly he ranks among the fore- 
most geographers of the world. Scarce a crowned head of Europe 
but has done homage to his great scientific attainments. The interest 
which by his easy style he has succeeded in imparting to a study com- 
monly rendered tedious and repulsive, adds another illustration to the 
difference between books which have their being in superficial “ cram- 
ming,” and those which spring from the fulness of well-digested know- 
ledge and personal observation. We have been especially struck by 
the beauty of the maps, which were prepared during the distinguished 
author’s residence in England, where he had constant access to the 
superb Library of the Royal Geographical Society. If, as we cannot 
doubt, the higher text-books on the same subject, announced as in 
course of preparation by Commodore Maury, be of a like degree of 
excellence, the value of the series will be hard to estimate. They 
are books which will inevitably win support, and we believe ultimately 
find a large sale in the North. 

Did our space permit, we would gladly draw attention to some of the 
other works in the University Series; the text-books in Modern Lan- 
guages, prepared by Prof. Schele De Vere, widely known as a most 
accomplished scholar in the languages of modern Europe; to the 
admirably graded Readers and the Elementary English Grammar of 
Prof. Geo. F. Holmes. 

In science the publishers announce text-books in Chemistry, Geology, 
and Natural Philosophy, prepared by the two brothers LeConte. 

We have spoken warmly of these books, because we have seen them 
tested with most fruitful results ; because we are impressed with their 
marked superiority, in many respects, to any ever before offered the 
Southern public. We give them hearty welcome again because we 
recognise in them a tremendous agency in that great work which now 
fills every true heart—the perfect development of a land still the 
fairest on the globe. Of all that lies bound up in that work we 
scarce trust ourselves to speak here. Already we fancy that we descry 
the faint glow of that dawn which thousands wait on with expectant 
eyes — when the land shall grow glad again in the broad sunlight of a 
prosperity which she shall owe in great measure to the education 
of her children ; when the hum and stir of busy life shall resound 
where now reigns the silence of desolation ; when her broad rivers 
shall be whitened by many a foreign sail, and her. noble harbors be 
crowded by the commercial navies of the world. Yet all this shall not 
be the real greatness of the State. Her teachers and professors have 
committed to them a trust so high that their hearts may wel! grow 
humble in its contemplation. We do not fear that they will be unfaith- 
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ful ; that they will ceffSe to hold it their first and chiefest care to imbue 
those whose lives must be shaped by their teaching with that undying 
love of truth and honor which counts all human prosperity, all human 
learning, life itself, in comparison but a worthless thing. 


LOITERINGS IN MEXICO. 


For THe New Ecrectic MaGazing. 


EAVING, at dawn, the village of Zongolica, and riding all day 
L through a mountainous country, where underbrush was compact 
and vegetation scarce, where the cactus and arbutus flourish side by 
side, and the pheasant, tiger and deer are almost the sole occu- 
pants, we at last passed through the gorge and entered a more open 
country. Herds of deer more than once were in sight; the small 
tiger of this region occasionally darted across the road into the thick 
copse ; monkeys and parrots peopled all the trees; and countless 
tribes of birds kept up a continuous chatter in the forest. Out 
farther, on the little savannas by the river’s side, fed branded mules 
and cattle and goats, tended by dogs and Indians, and driven into 
distant corrals at night. To the right rise peaks with bases each a mile 
in width, and which run up two thousand feet, with apparent apexes 
of one hundred feet, and covered the year round with green shrubs and 
vines so thick as to preclude the passage of aman. Occasionally, a deep 
narrow gully stretches from the base to the top, which catches the drip- 
pings from either side, and looks like a silver vein as the little stream 
slips through the noon sunshine swiftly down its clayey bed. Over 
the sides of the gully bend the hardy blue-flag and fern, and many 
blue, red and yellow wild-ilowers, drinking the » spray as it rises from 
the slight cascades, while the tiny stream sings on its way to the great 
river below. ‘There are no huts nor haciendas here, and the sun 
only visits these deep valleys at noon. The rugged rocks, dark 
shades, cold night winds, and wild scenery scare the Aztec Indian, and 
push cultivation farther down the great sloping valley. The forest is 
half made up with mango and lemon trees, now blossoming for the 
coming summer; wild plum and rose-wood grow in profusion, and 
these are overshadowed by the tall elms in the deep narrow valleys. 
High on the limestone cliffs and barren ridges of the mountain, 
mammoth magueys stretch like trees toward the sky, but no one ven- 
tures to scale the steep side in order to tap the plant. As we proceed 
farther down the slope, the smoke from the scattered cabins in the green- 
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wood hangs in patches above the trees, or slides gently down the valley, 
or swept by currents, rolls up the mountain side. 

We went cheerily down the winding road, while the shadowy peaks 
towered up purple and gray; and myrtle, sage, and arbutus thickets 
shelved on our left to precipices whose feet touched the “tierra cal- 
liente.” ‘The sun had sunk behind an intervening peak at our backs ; 
and as we neared Amatlan, night came on. We drew up to a little inn, 
as the evening winds began drifting from the south. On a small 
knoll to our right sat a young Spaniard, dressed in loose cinnamon- 
colored clothes and felt hat, making rough sketches — grave and odd — 
of the wild landscapes above and the natives around. The artist had 
come all the way from Seville to sketch Mexican scenery. He had 
just completed on the last leaf of the book a drawing of Juan, the 
waiter at the fosada where we lodged. Our inn was a wretched one. 
The patron of the establishment was the poorest possible apology for 
a landlord ; his wife was no better as a landlady ; Juan cooked, placed 
supper upon the table, officiated at the bar, washed, groomed the horses, 
dealt out the wine —did all that was done. He was a straight-haired 
youth, yellow-faced, and limped about without hat or shoes. He lied, 
and lied solemnly, as if his lies were prayers ; and he cheated ina 
small way as if that was part of his business. When we complained of 
his bringing us a bottle of bad cognac, he would limp off, and return, 
pretending to have a new bottle, then go through the process of draw- 
ing with effort the very same cork, which he had stuck in again when 
out of sight. 

That evening the “hermit” of the litthe mountain chapel invited 
us to a fiesta and dance. A curious combination of inconsistencies 
was this venerable priest — noted for his politeness and piety, and no- 
torious for his love of pleasure and dancing. So at night when we 
climbed the mountain under the full moon, we heard the merry ring of 
the tambourine; and farther on appeared the ruins of an ancient 
church, built two centuries ago; then in the flood of moonlight, upon 
a plat of thymy turf on a little shelf of land almost jutting over the 
abyss, a dozen couples were whirling with busy feet the curious Po/oma 
dance. ‘They have a tambourine that passes from hand to hand as 
the dancers circle round. ‘They leap hither and thither, and shout 
and clap their hands. They keep perfect time with hand and mouth. 
They whirl and wheel, advance and retreat—nodding and bowing 
and shuffling as fancy takes them; and through the wildest gesticu- 
lations and seeming confusion, continue for half an hour, when the in- 
strument drops, and the couples dart across the moonlit plat and vanish 
in the shadows of the ruins. When the old hermit taps the tam- 
bourine, the dancers come trooping back into their places, and begin 
and end as they did before. The amusement continued until eleven, 
when a tragical incident closed it suddenly and sadly. One of the 
schioritas was playing the coquette, and doing things common to this 
kind of dance but very displeasing to her grave cadallero. So while 
dancing, she, with a flying leap, sprang from him, and began to “set 
to” on the outer edge of the shelf. He darted after her in anger, 
when she laughingly slipt by him with a spring, and touching with her 
foot the floor outside, then slippery with oil from a broken lamp, was 
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flung rudely against the decayed wooden fence, and over the abyss, 
whirling through four hundred feet of air, to the rocky bed below. The 
crash of the broken fence turned every face that way, and all saw the 
fluttering dress as it disappeared over the edge ; then each hand and 
foot on the instant stopped. There was a dead silence, and one by one, 
without a word, pale and trembling, they dropped quietly down the stone 
stairway to the village level. Next day, through the streets was borne 
a body dressed in white, decorated with gaudy ribbons, and flowers and 
green boughs, the face bared to the blazing sun. In front of the pro- 
cession walked the white-haired priest of the mountain, and behind 
followed many of the dancers, bearing in their hands myrtle and roses, 
chanting as they went a solemn, ancient Spanish hymn. When the priest 
finished his invocation (and a curious one it was) at the grave, and the 
earth was shoveled in and leveled, each mourner (all are mourners) filed 
past and threw upon the grave flowers and trinkets and green wreaths, 
as offerings to the dead ; then without a word started homeward. That 
night the house of mourning rang with music and the noise of dancing, 
The friends and relatives met there, as is usual on such occasions 
in Mexico, and to judge from the laughter and levity borne to us 
on the night wind, were gayer and more boisterous than at the 
tragical moonlight hop on the mountain shelf. So here, all tears dry 
before the setting sun, and sorrowing ceases with the closing of the 
grave. The old hermit looked sad enough as he retraced his steps on 
that day from the camo santo, but Juan informed us next morning that 
the “pious old father ” was the last and gayest at the funeral /es/a and 
dance. This priest is the oracle of the canton —a man of the people. 
Keenly alive to the tastes of these straight-haired gentry, he takes 
position half-way between heaven and perdition, and thereby drives a 
thriving business. Curious and quaint indeed must be the theology of 
this eccentric apostle. Perhaps he had discovered some panacea for 
an outraged conscience ; something to reconcile a course so incon- 
gruous. 

A dozen yards from the inn door is a shop just large enough, besides 
its meek stock of wares, to hold two old women, who sit there from 
dawn to twilight, making, vending and smoking cigarritos. ‘Though the 
shop is diminutive enough, these homely old owls look quietly comfort- 
able under the broad over-hang of tile-work. In Mexico everybody 
smokes ¢igarritos—old ladies and young ones ; those who live in palaces 
as well as those who dwell under thatched roofs. We drop in to 
replenish our cigar-case. In the farthest corner sits a rugged specimen 
of a native Mexican — young and tall, and bronzed by sun and climate. 
His face rests upon his hands, his elbows upon his knees; he talks 
incoherently, as if to himself, while one of the old dames attempts to 
comfort him. Blanket and rough sword lie beside him on the floor. 
Suddenly he starts up, his sombrero drawn over his eyes ; he darts into 
the street, and then off swiftly by the mountain path. He goes, we 
learn, to join the Liberal army. The old women whisper in sympathy ; 
and as the words become audible, we know that he was one of the 
revellers on the /es/a night at the ruins, and that the seforita whose 
life was dashed out on the fatal rocks of the abyss was his affianced. 
It was the old story — older than history. I remember the girl’s happy 
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face as she started for the run which only God’s eye saw quite to the 
end. I remember her too as she lay in death, after they lifted her from 
the eruel stones that had no mercy on her young life. And her dusky, 
broad-shouldered lover, benumbed and moody, gathered himself up 
with an effort of the will, and went, not like a savage only, but as many 
wiser and fairer-skinned men have doné to escape thought — to fling 
life away on the battle-field. He fell foremost at the storming of Puebla. 

We breakfasted and dined on rice, venison, /ortid/as (corn bread), 
coffee, bananas, wild plums, and /omaw/ey, and on the fourth day 
quitted the picteresque valley for the lower country. When six leagues 
southward, it seemed as if nature had suddenly grown weary of the 
monotony of long rolling downs gliding into valleys. Here the chalk- 
white limestone went sheer down an irregular cliff'from two to three 
hundred feet to a broad level plain. A grand place to look upon when 
the cool winds swell from the mountains, and the blue and yellow flags 
droop over the depth ; pleasant too to look at the sloping hills above, 
where the woodland puts on its many-colored shade of green and 
purple and gold. And then away eastward, on the low plain, were 
fields of cotton, white and ready to be gathered; and corn and rice 
plats and plantain groves, and the Rio Blanco stretching away toward 
theaGulf, running through a body of the finest land on the continent. 
Over three hundred years ago a seceding tribe of Indians, from the 
lake Tezcuco in the valley of Mexico, wandered into this border para- 
dise and built and planted, became skilful farmers and artificers for 
this latitude, and during foreign wars furnished men and provisions to 
the government in great quantities. They seldom marry outside the 
tribe, and have kept pure the old landmarks and customs of their 
fathers. ‘Their dress through three centuries has undergone no change. 
The men wear short white trowsers, a small buckskin blanket over 
the shoulders, sandals for the feet, and an immense-brimmed sombrero 
for the head. ‘The women are clothed in a pure white cotton dress 
from the neck to the feet, without belt or seam at the waist, and deco- 
rated on the border and around the neck and from top to bottom with 
waved lines of red and yellow braid. ‘The hair is gathered behind the 
head with a red ribbon, and hangs loose and reaches almost to their 
feet. Every but is furnished with a sort of rude guitar ; but their music 
is not enchanting, their melodies being simple and monotonous. They 
eat with the fingers ; their habits are not the politest ; they profess the 
Catholic religion, and many of them can read. They have their tradi- 
tions running as far back as the thirteenth century, at the epoch of 
migration from California, and they claim the great Montezuma and 
Guatimozin as members of their tribe. Silver medals, with a rude 
outline of Montezuma’s features upon them, are worn to this day. 
They call Juarez the first Indian President, and teach their children 
from infancy to hate the Spaniard and distrust the foreigner. 

As we reached the foot of the cliff the sound of youthful voices fell 
upon our ears. It was a confused noise, as if fifty children were re- 
ciling on a high key, all at one time. And so we found it; for sud- 
denly in a turn of the path we were brought face to face with a school 
of some sixty half-clothed Indian children, all intent upon the lesson, 
and making a noise that was perfectly deafening. So it is in all Mexico: 
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the pupils studying as loud as they choose in the school-room. The 
teacher, an old man, was the picture of ease and kindness, and seemed 
to suffer no annoyance from the Babel about him. Some of the pupils 
sat on benches and low stools, some on grass rugs on the tile floor, 
There were no forms, no_ tables, none of the furniture of our 
American country school-rooms. Here were taught the alphabet, 
reading, and the various forms of Church service. In this connection 
it would not be out of place to state that in every city of the Republic 
there is a school fund and public schools. But education is in its in- 
fancy, and ignorance here is the rule, not the exception. Reading and 
writing are the highest branches taught in these public schools ; the 
few select schools and colleges in the country are the only avenues for 
acquiring arithmefic, grammar, and the higher branches. ‘There is no 
people, perhaps, with similar pretensions on the globe so utterly and 
universally ignorant of geography. ‘They know nothing of their own 
country, absolutely nothing. There is not a correct map in the 
country, and those used were drawn in foreign countries, and are full 
of errors. 

The soil in this locality, stretching to the foot of the Chiquite moun- 
tains, is black and porous. The white and blue limestone appear at 
high points, slightly lifted above the surface ; and the gray sandsféne, 
mica, and magnesia, are seen here and there in patches ; and then, on 
the higher ground and oak ridges, great masses of drift-boulders stretch 
away in narrow lines for a mile ; and lastly, the yellow sandstone, soft, 
and in mass, barely touching the surface on the cold high-ground. 
Pass to the ridges of oak which shelve from the mountains, and the 
dark soil disappears ; the boulders and sandstone predominate, and 
the twisted and dwarfed trees, blackened by age and the elements, 
stand here and there, half-covered by parasitic plants blossoming as if 
they drew life from the damp earth. Here the tall grass shoots up 
eight feet high, and many-colored flowers come and go and bloom 
thrice a year. For miles no cabin breaks the green landscape, or hill 
destroys the view, or bird lifts up its voice. No undergrowth impedes 
the step ; and when the winds sweep through these eternal shades, they 
sing like the winter blasts in the hyperborean land. An Indian grave, 
or ruined stone fortification, or hearth long since in disuse, now and 
then meets the eye and breaks the dreary sameness. And then the 
voyager may drop down the slope over the chocolate-colored soil till 
he is arrested by the growth of vines and shrubs and flowers that 
spring up from the deep loam of the lowlands. The green tree here 
never seems to shed its leaves ; and the rose, scorched at noonday, 
is replaced in a day by another that the dews of night have nourished 
into life. Here the plumage of birds that throng the deep woods 
and feed on the fruits of the tropics, are variegated as the rain- 
bow, and the rich music of their songs swells like a choral anthem ; 
while man may slumber by rippling streams in perfumed groves until 
evening shadows and moon and stars invite him forth to revel in the 
beauties of heaven and earth. All is one deep woodland shade, with 
here and there a little Indian clearing, where the corn-tassel rises to 
the branches of the mango, and the bamboo hut is lost in the rank 
vegetation and wild weeds. Occasionally the path lies through ruins 
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of an old haciende & the walls of the sugar-house, the chapel, and 
the long line @ slave-huts are moss-green as the trees that grow 
within and upon them. The pillars of stone and cement stand un- 
changed by the elements, and the thick walls, though hidden by the 
clambering vines, are firm and solid as when they rose under the hand 
of the slave two centuries ago. If you glance into some hut hard by, 
the inmate, a bent old negro, will tell you of his Spanish master who 
lived fifty years ago; and he will recite strange stories, and point out 
the bullet-marks on the old walls where he and his fellow-slaves 
fought for their master against the assailing Indian in the war of inde- 
pendence. The scale on which these buildings were erected is a 
matter of wonder to the traveller, and indicates the marvellous wealth 
that once existed in these rich valleys. Here are walls of masonry 
enclosing land-tracts of 5000 acres; bridges, hid by the trees and 
vines, whose arches in beauty and strength equal anything of the 
kind in the new or the old world. But owls and foxes people them 
now, and the snake and tiger hold undisputed possession of the church 
where master and slave once worshipped. Fifty years ago these val- 
leys swarmed with an immense population, and tobacco and sugar 
plantations on the grandest scale dotted this region all over. The 
expulsion of the Spaniards and the abolition of slavery left it a wilder- 
ness. Herds of deer bound up before you ; the wild hog springs from 
his covert in the corral; the Mexican lion tosses up his head and 
darts into the chaparra/; and when day dawns on the old plantations, 
the noisy chigu/uc, the royal pheasant, the thrush and mocking-bird, 
and countless others, make the jungles vocal with their music. If 
your rambles extend into the higher oak-forests toward the mountain, 
the bray of that wonderful animal, the ave burro, may wake the 
echoes from the hills, or if fortune favors you may descry him as he 
rushes by like the tempest-wind. This animal is curious in legend and 
story. In size he is similar to the mule; in color blue. The tradi- 
tion is somewhat strange. ‘The story runs that many ages ago a 
tribe of Mexican Indians from the north committed a heinous crime, 
for which the curse of God followed. them, and they ever after were 
doomed to take the form and nature of animals. The tribe thus cursed 
is still called the “lost tribe.” ‘The story is not an idle fancy with this 
people ; for the sight and sound of the avte burro — the brother cursed 
of the gods — in the forests, brings the Indian to his knees in an instant, 
and is as potent to produce the attitude of prayer as an earthquake, 
or the passing host, or the image of the Virgin. So this “lost tribe,” 
thus transformed into a lower existence, wander whither they will, in 
forest or settlement, unmolested and feared by the whole Indian race 
of this latitude. 

As you ascend the hills, the trees become stunted and short. The 
bodies of the trees here are literally covered with parasites which cling 
to the crevices of the bark, and bloom and bear fruit as plants do upon 
the soil. Many of the trees contain as many as ten different species, 
all in full flower ; every tree indeed supports a number, making the 
forest at some seasons appear like a magnificent flower-garden. Strange 
to say, on these shelves all is silent ; no hum of bee or voice of bird. 
Every half-mile, deep gullies, washed by the rains of a thousand years, 
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point down toward the low ground, and the low surface, hard 
as stone, is netted with huge cracks from the fier®@ @un-rays. If we 
follow the bed for some miles, it leads into a river, now waterless as 
the trackless Sahara of Africa. Many of the rivers of Mexico dry up 
in the hot season, or in many cases sink beneath the bed and are lost 
for miles, bursting out again from the foot of bluff or mountain. No 
drop of water for leagues can be found in the river-bed; but in the 
month of June, when the rainy season commences, and water falls every 
day in great sheets from the clouds, the gullies fill from the mountains 
and highlands, and the flood comes rushing down the channel, forming 
a rapid and roaring torrent. 

As we descended the deep river-bed we came upon a shattered and 
precipitous side three hundred feet high, seamed with red ironstone 
and quartz. Here the white limestone is thickly traversed by threads 
of purple and blue and red, and flanked by a broad vein of feldspar of 
pinkish tint; and high up among the crags, the wild plum and rock- 
strawberry and red-wood, take root with many a scraggy shrub and 
tropical wild-flower. In the black mud, side by side lay the decayed 
remains of huge giants of the vegetable world, that had budded and 
bloomed and died long years before. We laid open on the other side, 
in layers of a sort-of oily clay, leaves of ocak and pine that had fluttered 
in the wind a thousand years before ; and farther down in the black 
heavy layers we dug from their depths fragments of stag-horn and 
mammoth bones, such as are unknown here at this epoch. Lying ath- 
wart some of the mud and sand layers, arrow-shaped leaves, curiously 
colored, are deposited ; and branches of extinct firs and wide-leaved 
oak and strangely-fashioned ferns flung in confusion beneath the tough 
gray clay of the river-bed. Suddenly, in our explorations we came upon 
a camp where Indians were making corn-mills from the hard gray lime- 
stone. They hew the rough masses into square slabs, wedge-shaped 
and heavy ; then with a long roller of the same material for grinding, 
the mill is complete. The preparation for manufacturing the meal is 
simple. ‘The corn, after being boiled in lime, is mashed between the 
slab and roller. This meal is baked into /or/c//as, the bread so uni- 
versally used by the Indians, and to a great extent by all classes in 
Mexico. The great Montezuma ate no other bread. 

Passing over a volcanic region where in past times tall peaks were 
upheaved, leaving indentations covered with limestone smooth as pol- 
ished glass, one emerges again into the valley where the aborigines 
vegetate. Here are thatched huts, rude and low, and in all senses 
wretched, swarming with children: huts in which, from year to year, 
the same dull, unchanging life goes on. ‘This tribe (and no two are 
alike) has its peculiar characteristics. ‘he mouth is the distinguishing 
feature. It is always wide open; the lips thick and projecting. In 
appearance and profile they are not unlike the Digger Indian of the 
Rocky Mountains. ‘Their sitting posture is singular, especially when 
squatting before the fire on a cold night. ‘The elbows are placed upon 
the knees, the chin on the palms: an appearance sufficiently grotesque 
to remind one of the stone figures preserved in the ancient éwmudi of 
the country. When unemployed he wil] sit for hours without moving 
a muscle, seeming wrapt in profound contemplation. When he toils, 
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it is under protest. He makes rude willow-baskets, the profits of which 
he invests in tobacco and Mexican rum. When he travels, his gait is 
a sort of dog-trot ; and whether five or fifty are in company, they follow 
at each other’s heels, always in single file. His house is built of what- 
ever he finds — of bamboo, of the maguey leaf, of socarte; once ina 
while, of adobe. Into one of these dingy dens we enter. A fire is 
burning on the floor, and as the cabin is chimneyless, the smoke has its 
way. An old woman stands near the fire. Occasionally she takes 
from a shallow wooden tray a lump of corn-dough, claps it for a while 
in her hands till perfectly flat, then flings it upon the earthen hearth 
to bake. This is the “oréi//a. On the fire, propped up by piles of 
stone, was a huge earthen dish, in which garlic and muddy water, a 
couple of rabbits, red pepper and onions, were thrown promiscuously, 
for the evening meal, upon which some twelve persons supped sump- 
tuously. If the traveller craves hospitality in these wretched habita- 
tions, he must draw from the common great dish with his fingers, or 
he goes to his blanket supperless and unpitied. 

Beyond the treeless surface rise rocky cliffs, and at the foot of these 
stand up great piles of sandstone rock, that must have slid down in some 
past age from the heights above ; some moss-covered and gray, many of 
them green with broad-leaved plants and vines. Here, doubtless, ages 
ago, was an inland sea; and one can easily imagine the period when 
the waves beat against the bases of these wild cliffs. ‘The pebbles, 
which lie thick, evidently owe their rounded form and smooth surface 
to the attrition of water ; and one may give free course to the imagina- 
tion, and call up an earlier period still when these solid blocks of sand 
and limestone were but loose pebbles, swept by currents and tossed 
by waves, and when this vast basin of dry land, miles in extent, 
was covered by water which, driven by tropical winds and storms, 
lashed the bleak bases of the projecting mountain promontories. 
For days we see only the same landscape — hills, valleys, and dar- 
rancas ; and on, until we strike the northern spurs of the Chiquite, up 
to the Imperial Railway line, which has been twenty-two years in build- 
ing and is not yet half finished. Eight leagues south of Jalapa, ina 
deep gorge which the sun visits only at midday, was pointed out 
to us the old habitation of the patriot Victoria. A heap of stones and 
across of wood mark the spot ; the hut has long since gone to dust. 
A revolutionist from the time of Hidalgo, he continued the contest 
long after the cause seemed lost. In 1817, the revolutionists were 
completely scattered ; and all the chiefs who participated in the 
struggle sought pardon from the Spanish viceroy. Victoria and 
Alvarez alone refused to submit ; and after a fruitless guerilla war- 
fare, were left without a command. Alvarez fled to the mountains 
west of the capital, while Victoria buried himself in the shades of the 
Chiquite. In the fastnesses of this mountain Victoria hid away from 
the authorities. But the patriot chief was hunted to his mountain 
retreat; and as soon as his hiding-place was known, two hundred 
Spanish troops were detailed for his capture. ‘These troops scoured 
this region in the search for over two years. He often saw them and 
heard them discussing his case. The commanding officer, weary of the 
fruitless search, asked to be relieved, but was forbidden to return before 
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he had destroyed the outlaw. At last a skeleton was found in the 
forest ; it was identified as that of Victoria, and upon this evidence the 
search was abandoned. Most of this time the fugitive had been fed by 
friendly Indians. A depét was established where the simplest food 
was left for him. For many days he lived upon berries and such fruits 
as grew wild in the forest. While the pursuit of him was hottest, he 
wandered alone for nearly a year without any supplies save those he 
found in the woods. He passed two years thus without seeing or con- 
versing with a human being — his Indian friends not daring to be seen 
in the vicinity. His death was proclaimed over the land ; but a few 
faithful allies had knowledge of his whereabouts, and buried the secret 
in their own bosoms. So Victoria lived for four years, when the revo- 
lutionary movement of Iturbide at the capital drew again the patriots 
from their hiding-places. When the news of revolt reached these 
obscure friends of the outlawed general, they went in search of him. 
For three weeks they beat up every valley and gorge and peak, and 
failing to discover his retreat, abandoned the idea of his being alive. 
Upon starting for their homes, a happy thought struck one of the 
hunters ; that of suspending a bundle of /or/i//as across an opening in 
the forest, where it was possible the fugitive might pass in his wander- 
ings. Curious to relate, he did wander in the direction, and eating 
the food, divined the object. For a whole week he kept within sight 
of the spot, and at the end of that time had the pleasure of seeing the 
faces of his old friends. When he appeared, his wild figure frightened 
them, and they fled; but subsequently returning, he made himself 
known. He was almost naked, and a mere skeleton of his former self. 
The country was electrified at his appearance, and an army gathered 
about him in a few weeks. When the independence of Mexico was 
secured, he was elected President, and served four years ; afterwards 
served as Provisional President for a brief term, then retired to private 
life, and died regretted by all the people. His life was full of romance. 
His real name was unknown until after the war of independence ; his 
early history is yet a mystery ; and in the humble cabins, to this day, 
natives gather around the fires at night and recite strange stories of 
the only patriot who ruled Mexico since the conquest. 

Night again overtakes us on the plain, and we bivouac near an 
Indian hut. The natives sell us /rjo/es (beans), cakes and water. 
There are no streams or springs on this trail for many miles. The 
people are of the Tlascalan tribe, and like the race, superstitious. 
They are also eminently religious. In each hut, no matter how humble, 
is reared a rude altar, and above this hangs a crucifix. Portraits of 
the Virgin and the Saviour are grouped around. The picture of Christ 
is the same all over Mexico: there are flowers and green boughs 
always upon the the crucifix. And here, before these rude altars, the 
Indian worships in his wild, uncouth way. ‘These crosses and pictures 
can be seen in every cabin in Mexico. The cross is the one permanent 
thing in this land of turbulence. It is at the cradle and the grave ; it 
is at the cross-road and in the lonely path; and it is never in want of 
worshippers. All people bow down before it ; and that it may be ever 
present to the mind, it is kept ever present to the sight. Apart from 
this symbol and the reverence for it, all Mexicans pray, and pray with- 
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out ceasing. When the sun sets, the whole nation is at prayer. It 
does not matter where a Mexican is, when the chapel-bell tolls the 
oracion he removes his hat and offers his invocation. I have seen 
a dozen men just out of the field and on their homeward way, stopped 
in the road by the‘ bell; when they all fell into line, and with lifted 
eyes recited in concert and aloud the evening prayer, then passed on 
without a word. Judge what a gigantic task the Spanish priests had 
here, and how completely they accomplished it. The power of the 
priest in the past has been unlimited, and his influence over the masses 
has been unparallelled in any land or among any people. 

The mountainous district of the State of Vera Cruz is not improperly 
called the Switzerland of Mexico. The country is volcanic. The 
Cathedral of Coscomatepec, at the foot of Orizaba mountain, was totally 
destroyed in 1837 by an earthquake ; and volcanic shocks are quite 
frequent in this locality. The peak of Orizaba is 17,600 feet in height, 
and (in the words of Humboldt) the noblest mountain in the world. 
Its top has never been reached by any explorer. Many attempts were 
made, but all were failures. The latest one was some two years ago, 
when a party of Americans and Englishmen ascended about two-thirds 
of the side, when one of the party was wounded by a falling rock, and 
the undertaking was abandoned. Twenty years ago an American 
officer made a similar attempt, and when he had reached a point far 
above the snow line, he retraced his steps. At that point he unfurled 
the stars and stripes, planted a staff, and gave the flag to the tempest 
and snow. Years after, this staff was seen, still erect amid eternal ice 
and snow ; but of the flag not a thread was left. This peak can be 
seen from the Gulf, one hundred and fifty miles distant. 

From the last-mentioned town, we journeyed northward through a 
deep barranca, passing a river over a bridge of solid rock, then wound 
up an acclivity four hundred feet high; then on through Huatusco, 
where the Indian war-drum sounded four hundred years ago, to a high 
point of land, where a roofless chapel stands solitary, and has stood 
for two centuries. The great bell, protected from the rains, hangs 
tongueless in its place ; then into the wilder districts, where swift rivers 
wash the depths below, and ridges and peaks pillow their heads in the 
clouds. For some leagues we traverse a ridge so narrow as to admit 
but two persons side by side ; and from this slip of land which divides 
the abysses, we look down on either side three thousand feet, 
down walls of solid limestone, pillared often with shafts of white, with 
caverns grand as palaces ; while on the other side of the chasm, miles 
of flowers stretch away from the foaming torrents beneath to the moun- 
tain tops — flowers ot red and yellow and blue, that lend a curious 
enchntment to the grandeur and ruggedness around. Now the oak 
grows stunted, its branches festooned with vines and parasites in full 
bloom ; and the cliffs are covered with the many-hued flowers of the 
cactus, and with patches of sage and fern and flag. Here where con- 
vulsion had been busiest, where mountains had split asunder, and ap- 
parently dashed against each other, beating themselves into sharp high 
ledges with sides laid bare for ages, layer after layer of rock, red, gray, 
and white, succeed for more than twenty thousand feet from the ridge 
to the dark channel where flow the noisy waters hid away from the sun. 
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Down in these rifts minerals abound ; gold in quartz and lead ; silver as 
it is found in Mexico. A few years will open up these treasures, when it 
will be demonstrated that this country is one of the richest gold regions 
in Mexico. Already nearly one hundred mines have been discovered 
within a circnit of thirty miles from Jalapa. No perpendicular shafts 
are needed, no digging through solid rock to reach the precious metal, 
for the earthquake has laid open the heart of the hills to the light of 
day. At the foot of the mountains, in every gorge, flows a never- 
failing stream of water. In the gold regions the hostility of the 
Indians is intense ; not so bitter as the Apaches in the mining districts 
of Chihuahua ; but they continue to throw every obstacle in the way 
of working the mines. Every week quantities of solid gold are brought 
into Jalapa by the Indians ; and they refuse as yet to disclose the rich 
leads they know. ‘There are companies now forming for the purpose of 
extensively working the mines already known. 

We follow again the old Indian trail, and drop slowly down the great 
barranca. Yor nearly two hours we pick our way from precipice to 
precipice, and at last near the point where three rushing torrents unite. 
Safely rafted over the narrow and dangerous river, we ascend the other 
side ; and at sunset we sit down on the heights, and look back over the 
sinuous track we have followed. Westward is the snow-capped peak 
of Orizaba gleaming in the sun; in the east looms up the Chiquite, 
and north the Cof/e looks black and threatening. Corn and rice fields 
stand off in the distance, and the smoke of the distilleries rolls up 
from the cane hills of the Jalapa plain. We are now seven thousand 
feet above sea level. We see ginger growing by acres in the marshy 
land ; the jalap plant, so useful in medicine, in full bloom in every 
field and on every hill: the sarsaparilla waving upon every highland ; 
and farther on toward Perote, potash in the rough (Zexh/eta) can be 
seen in beds, leagues in breadth and length. On the mountains, 
peaches, apples and pears grow plenteously ; in the valleys, mangoes, 
oranges, pine-apples, figs, and plantains. ‘The grape is not uncommon 
either ; but the olive is rare. Nearly a hundred years ago, vineyards 
and groves of figs and olives, introduced by the Spaniards in the in- 
terior of Mexico, had increased to such an extent as to awaken the 
fears of the mother-country. So about that epoch a decree went out 
from the Spanish king, not only prohibiting the further cultivation of 
these fruits, but also to destroy all those already planted. ‘The decree 
was carried out without remorse, only excepting the fields of the Arch- 
bishop of Mexico. Since the expulsion of the Spaniard, revolutions 
have occupied the people so continuously that every attempt in any 
enterprise has ended in failure. No soil in the world is better 
adapted to the culture of the grape and fig and olive than that of 
Mexico. The land is blessed with a variety of soil and climate and 
productions. Nature has in fact done everything for this people ; but 
the people have done nothing for themselves. The land is rich in 
cereals and minerals and fruits, and yet it is poor; the poorest con- 
ceivable ; the poorest in culture, in available wealth ; the poorest in 
morals, in knowledge and progress ; the poorest in government, in law, 
in patriotism ; the poorest in the amenities of life, in honesty, in 
science and the arts. For half a century it has been beaten down by 
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ambitious men ; swept by devastating wars ; drained of its wealth and 
substance ; and it lives yet, the most pitiable picture of misgovernment, 
mismanagement, and wretchedness. 

This is the picture as seen by themselves. A foreigner comes here 
with deep-set prejudice. If his stay be brief, he sees vaguely, and 
writes his impressions seasoned with what he hears and has heard, 
Much of what has been written of Mexico is pure fabrication. Life, 
especially in the higher circles, has suffered much detraction. Yet 
Mexico cannot be written down or up. _ She is associated with anarchy, 
robbery, ignorance, filth, priestcraft and treachery. She has no Mecca 
nor Parthenon; but mines and mustangs, red pepper and bamboo- 
houses are thick as stars. Poetry and romance and the fine arts are 
scarce as steamboats on the Polar Sea, or sleigh-bells in Japan, or 
piety in a gold-land village. They have no carriages ; they eat garlic ; 
many eat with their fingers; they have no prize-fights, nor broken 
banks, nor musical societies, nor- saw-mills, nor lecturers ; but they 
have volcanoes, Pronunciamentos, executions, a sound currency, and 
kidnappers. 

ENRIQUE PARMEIGHE. 


AN ARCTIC SCENE. 
For THe New Ecvecric MaGazine. 


{But few relics of the lost party have been recovered. One mournful incident, however, is related 
by an Esquimaux woman, who saw the last man die. He sat upon the beach, she said, with his 
head resting on his hand, and thus yielded up his brave spirit. 

Canada newspaper, 1855.] 


A desolate moonlit beach. Midnight. Enter Sir John, wrapped in a 


flag. 
Sir JOHN. 


Se agony’s past!* O kind relief! I feel 

My spirit strengthening with this waste of flesh, 
Now that the torture ’s o’er. The brooded lark 

Gains wing, as, day by day, his egg is chipt,— 

And bears some fragment of th’ adhering shell 

With him away, if freedom come too slow: 

Thus seems my eager spirit so well plum’d 








# For some time previous to death by starvation, suffering ceases. 
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It almost, now, could, lark-like, spurn the earth, 
And fly, new-born, into eternity 
With this lank remnant of its fleshy clog. 
An unseen hand hath stolen into my veins, 
Drawn out each gnawing fang, and (O the bliss 
Of such a contrast !) brought foretaste of heaven. 
’Tis but the arch-mock of the Famine-Fiend, 
Who seemingly relents, to reconcile 
His victims to his dreader brother’s clutch, 
Cheers Death’s dark portals with these gleams of bliss, 
To daze the eye ’gainst the utter gloom within, 
Then, smiling, ushers each deluded wretch. 
Fiend! vain thy arts! I know thee, ’spite thy skill,— 
Feel the dread presence of thy meagre hand, 
And see, through thy soft, cunning, sleek disguise, 
The grim, gaunt Stalker through the midnight here, 
Yet fear thee not, but sit me calmly down, 
And muse my last lone hour on this low ledge 
That looks towards England and the risen moon, 
O’er the expanse of my loved element. 


(Sees a Satlor’s corpse upon the beach.) 


Ah, Tom! brave heart! hath Death tript thee at last ? 
How lank thou look’st, stretched there upon the sands! 
An hour agone I missed thee, and much marvelled 
Why Tom his leader left —so true till then, 
Aye at my side to prop my failing steps,— 
Thy share of food foregoing,— daily me 
Blinding to thy own state, with, “ Here, Sir John! 
Youth lends me strength: take this —and this —and this — 
Tom hath no wife,— no prattling ones,— no home: 
Age shakes thy limbs,— few can endure like Tom,”— 
Looking, the while, so cheerful through the gloom,— 
Naught on thy face to tell of inner pangs,— 
I deemed not tamine gnawed thee worse than me. 
Ah, faithful! didst thou stray so near these breakers 
In hope relenting Ocean may have dashed 
Ashore some sprig of moss or snail for we ? 
Poor friend! could I, I’d sepulchre thy limbs, 
And place some record of thy merit here, 
To greet such generous eyes as, daring hither 
To search our fates, might learn thy noble deeds. 
Ocean hath heard me now: ay, lends his strength 
To do the office my sad weakness bars : 
With the soft hollow of his wavy hand 
Scoops, and lays gently o’er thy form, bright sands, 
Which, as they sink from out his crystal hold, 
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And settle gradually down thy side, 

Seem like those sands which from an hour-glass stream, 

Whose last dropt grain shall mark my bourne of life. 
And must thou sleep unknown? O would that Fame, 

When round the earth she trumpets proud Sir John, 

Might tongue the virtues of his faithful friend — 

Faithful beyond his trust ’mid wilds like these, 

Where motives are not veiled for selfish gain, 

Where hearts, quite stript of the world’s cunning dress, 

The naked fiend, or naked god, bewray. 


* * * * * * * 


Hark! what a mournful dirge the winds do keep! 
And billows, lashing ’neath the hollowed rocks, 
300m, like the minute-gun when heroes rest. 
Those far ice-mountains rocking on the main, 

And making thunderous moan whene’er they meet, 
Seem like a mourning nation heaving sobs: 

Such is our fitting requiem — the fierce Sea’s 

Too late remorse above his murdered sons. 


* * * * * * 


Dear England! I shall see thee nevermore : 
Mine’s the sad forfeit the proud eagle pays 
When he dares scale some unknown glacier’s height, 
Dim-wrapt in mists: The icy avalanche 
Crushes his wing, and dooms him crawl for food, 
And starve ’mid wastes where none can him purvey. 
But, Heaven be thanked! wing’d Fancy yet is free 
To skim the treacherous main: Yon groaning field 
Of rocking hummocks cannot bar her flight, 
Nor crush her pinions. How their lofty heads 
Flash back the gilding moon in gorgeous beams, 
Like gems that gleam on ice-cold Beauty’s brow, 
When London’s proud are met in merry dance. 

Ah, Lady! thou dost meet them never now, 
Led through the revel’s maze by high-born lord, 
Tripping with matron grace and winning smile, 
As when Sir John was there to smile in turn. 
Ah, never now! years past, fond fancy oft 
Would mark thee in my dreams and waking hours, 
Droop gradually as each foiled barque returned 
With naught of me,— then unapproachably 
Pent up: Another year, thou wholly shunn’d’st 
The uncongenial hall, nor left’st thy home, 
Save for the house of prayer,— then veil’d’st thy face. 
To-night I see thee draped in weeds of woe,— 
Fixed at thy casement, opening to the north,— 
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Musing of homeward sails, and welcoming 
F’en Boreas’ plaints — sole links between us now. 


How long must dire suspense o’er-gloom thee thus ? 
Mayhap, long seasons hence, some searcher bold 
Will bear away mute tokens of my death — 

(Mute to the world — how eloquent to thee !) 

Shreds of this flag,—or even this pledge thou gav’st, 
Which from my shrunken finger oft, of late, 

Hath slid,—as oft regained for thy dear sake. 

If not—if no sad relic greet thine eye 

How long ere, in thy heart, Hope’s flickering flame 
(Now fanned by rumors vague,— now well-nigh quenched) 
Sink to the socket — thou, to thy lone tomb ? 

It may be years,— or may ere this have been: 
Ay — one brief hour may join us yet on high, 


Though one be strown on herbless, ice-bound wastes,— 
Unknelled and nude ;— the other, silk-enwrapt,— 
Embalmed with spices,— and by thousands mourned. 


* * * * * oS * 


To win a name what will not men endure ? 

From my youth up, I’ve chased Fame round the world — 
From sea to sea—from pole to pole: have braved 
Hardships the sternest shrank from —all for Fame ; 
And now I clasp her, she’s a weeping wretch, 

Not the bright-visaged dame the victor wins, 
And leads in triumph through the crowded mart, 
Crowned with the laurel — gladdening myriad hearts. 
No—they will greet #zy name with streaming eyes, 
And twine a cypress with my frost-nipt wreath ; 
And though proud pageants gird my empty bier, 

sy haughty peers in mock procession borne ; 
Though my loved Queen beside my Lady weep, 

And rear a cenotaph that shines and towers ; 

’Twere dear-bought with thy woe, my lovely one! 

I ’d all forego to save thy heart one pang, 

And be to fame even as poor Tom shall be. 


Away! too late,— too fond,— ill-timed regrets ! 

Is Death not due to check my bold career ? 

Should I not rather marvel his delay — 

His long forbearance through so many perils ? 

Saw I not Trafalgar’s red billows flash 

O’er many a wreck? Saw I not Nelson die? 

Thrice have I braved, for England, battle’s brunt ; 

The ice-realms thrice: as oft, unscathed, returned. 
Who hath done more? though Fortune more hath done 
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For some — fixing their names where aye they’ll stand, 
On schoolboy’s, seaman’s, chart, and history’s page. 
But mine ’s a luckless star —aye hath been so: 
Fruitless adventures was I spared to tell ; 
This yieldeth much,— but Death will snatch the fruit 
From me, the world, and science ; Fortune place 
My hard-earned laurels on some future brow :— 
Long may he wear them,— not the less deserved 
That I had won them — fated not to wear. 

I ll murmur not: there be less favored stars. 
See once proud Lusitania’s brothers twain 
Steer for the pole, three centuries gone,— nor leave 
More trace than bubbles dancing in their wake, 
To tell their doom. See bold Sir Hugh’s high hopes 
Of ’during glory perish like my own ; 
While savage lips transmit the sole, sad tidings : 
“We found him and his crew stretched stark and stiff 
On Lapland’s uninhabitable plain.” 
See next Sir Humphrey founder in the deep ; 
See venturous Hudson — saddest fate of all — 
Doomed by his faithless band (ah, mine were true, 
Thank Heaven !) to drift, at mercy of the waves,— 
Whither, none e’er can know,— in shallop frail. 


* * * * * * 


O for a day in England! ay—an hour — 
(Those long, long years of absence, what an age !) 
To view, ere yet I part, her peerless glory, 
Whose world-encircling radiance is made up 
Of giant-lights concentred to one sun :— 
Great Intellectual Sun! thy gladdening beams 
Have yearly gained on Earth’s benighted nooks,— 
Cheering the gloom, till seeds burst, bloomed, and bare 
In seeming wastes. And would I then presume 
To typify, with such an orb, my fame ? 
Nay — be its type in yon so modest Arch,— 
Lighting these climes where he but dimly beams,— 
Meek Night-Bow of the ice-clad solitudes. 
Tis a sweet light! I’d have my memory aye 
Therewith associate in the minds of men. 
How beauteously it sporteth round the Pole,— 
Its mild effulgence dazzling not the sight, 
But drawing, as by magic spell, the-eye 
To chase its changes, as it shoots along 
The clear calm heaven, like angels at their play,— 
Its shifting columns like the radiant limbs 
And flitting pinions of those spotless ones. 

*Twas once an aspiration to be blent 
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In name (for glorious deeds) with starry groups: 
Kings are so written on yon spangled page,— 
Heroes of old,— lost maids,— and matrons true: 
What tales of glowing love are twinkling there ! 
O, I could read them all ere boyhood waned ! 
But rather than be nightly thus displayed,— 
Familiarly conned o’er, from year to year,— 

I’d flash out, like yon Bow, on some still night, 
A mystery and a marvel to the world: 

Die, like the dolphin, ’mid a play of hues, 

And beam no more till grown a novelty. 


Ah, vain! Who’ll see me in the Northern Bow? 
None !— Yea—there ’s One, who ’ll watch the livelong night,— 
Picture my form therein, in gilded garb, 

Or deem’t a halo round her perished lord, 

Or, playing mildly thus, ‘tween earth and heaven, 

A golden link between her soul and mine, 

That vibrates Lo! what means yon flaming torch 
Far up the shore, and moving hitherward ? 

’Tis no illusion,— for my vision seemed 

Never so clear,—and all my senses keen — 

More keen by this sharp fraying of the flesh,— 

As grinding of a brand doth give it edge. 

Mean what it may, ’tis borne by none of mine: 

I’ve outlived all! Ay—since that dreadful hour 
When two huge ice-hills clutched our struggling barques, 
And ’tween their griding sides crushed masts and spars, 
Bulwarks and hulls — oak-ribbed and iron-bolted — 

To splinters, mangling with them half their crews ;— 
Since that dread hour, I ’ve seen the rest drop down, 
One after one, to die.— Those thousand miles 

Thence, hither,— dreariest man e’er trod, or skimmed, 
With foot of flesh, or fancy’s aery wing,— 

At each degree, are marked by corpse of wretch, 
Whom toil, or frost, or famine eased at last. 

Who can yon lone one be? These desolate realms, 

Methought, no traces bore of man or brute, 
Save our own corpses, the wild reindeer’s track, 
Or lazy seal or sea-horse, riding slow 

On some broad ice-floe far out on the sea. 

Though now Midsummer, Winter ’s near,— brief Spring 
Just gone: O then, what wretch doth seek such clime,— 
To pass ephemeral summers, cold ere born ! 

Am I deceived? Is’t not a woman’s form 
That draws so nigh? or is ’t a cruel dream — 

A vision too near home? S/e seems to come, 
To light my fluttering soul away.— Ah me — 





An Arctic Scene. 
’Tis not! that glare a swarthy face divulged. 
(Enter Woman: halts, and sits down on the beach.) 


WoMAN. 


I’m spent! can search for them no more — no more! 


SIR JOHN. 
She ’ll get light spoil, in sooth,— if spoil ’s her aim,— 
E’en though she strip our bodies to the bone. 
WoMAN. 


Hark !—’Twas a hollow voice! Who speaks thus faint ? 


SIR JOHN. 


Hither, night-prowling harpy! look upon me! 
Hold up thy torch — let each see th’ other’s face. 


(The Woman, on seeing his face, screams; and, dropping the torch, runs 
off) 
Tarry! thou greedy spoiler of the dead! 
I ’ll soon be prey for thee — though little worth. 


WoMAN. 


Sir John, O wrong me not! I bring thee food: 

I’ve sought thee still, with never-ceasing toil : 
Others, who searched, worn down, left off long since, 
And I alone am up of all my people. 

Thou ’rt a proud Christian,— I, a savage thing,— 
But not the less a Christian for my state: 

In the soft South kind white men taught me this. 


SiR JOHN. 


Forgive me, that have done thy kindness wrong. 


WoMAN. 


But lo! I’ve brought thee food — reach forth thy hand — 
I dare not look upon thy face again ! 


SIR JOHN. 
I hunger not. 
WomMaAN. 


Thy look belies thee, then! 
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SiR JOHN. 


It does: I neither loathe nor wish for food : 
I, who, an hour gone, could have gulped a serpent, 
Would now reject the dainties of a king. 


WoMAN. 
Alas —’tis then too late! I’ve heard that Famine 
Thus flatters but to kill. 

Sirk JOHN. 


Kind woman! yes — 
My body needs no further food: My soul, 
I trust, shall banquet soon,— begin this hour, 
To feast for aye. 


WoMAN. 
Ah me! No word for friends ? 
Soon shall I journey south. 
Sirk JOHN. 


Tell what thou seest. 


WoMAN, 


But of the past? 


Sir JOHN. 


Nothing: for what cares man, 

In sight of th’ other world, for this world’s fame ? 

But, sinking now, I’ve one request of thee — 
Dig thou for me and him (lo, my best friend !) 
A grave beyond the breakers: Shroud us then 
In this proud winding-sheet — our country’s flag — 
And lay us there: lightly ’twill tax thy strength ! 
Then place the Christian symbol: this is all. 


WoMAN. 


The lowly sailor lie beside his lord ? 
I’ve heard they deem companionship like this 
A stain in England: Shall I shape two graves 


Sirk JOHN. 


Nay —he’s my peer! The partial laws of man 
Prevail not here; but those, alone, of God, 
Which give to worth the proudest rank below. 
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Yes — Tom! we'll brothers be i’ the grave at last: 
How closely shall Corruption blend our forms — 
The haughty admiral’s and the lowly tar’s — 

Which custom, chance, and fortune kept so wide. 


(Stxks on the beach.) 


WoMAN. 


He’s dead!— O what a mercy ’tis to die, 

When death but barters pangs for endless bliss! 

He’s happier now than aught on this poor earth 

I’er made him,— though a happy home were his, 

With friends, and wife, and loving ones around: 

More blest than these,— who, it may be, even now, 

Revel and feast in honor of the hour 

When he, they hope, will join him, with He speaks ! 

Soft tones and sweet, but faint as dying winds, 

Or the low plaints of half-weaned ocean-shells. 
Softly Ill take his head upon my lap, 

And smooth his brow, that he may die at home,— 

’Tis a sweet place to die! A gentle name 

Is on his lips. It is his Lady’s name! 

He asks a farewell kiss:— Ah! have they met? 

And must they part so soon? He dreams his hhead 

Is pillowed on Aer lap,— and she — not I — 

Bending above. O may he not awake 

To sad reality! Sight of my dark face 

Would mar his dream ;— for hers, I know, is fair : 

O his once was: He looks not ghastly now,— 

His cheek grows fuller,— and there ’s color there, 

As he’d revive: I dread not now to gaze. 
Alas—he sinks! °Tis but the rosy wreath 

Death flings relentingly o’er ravished clay, 

To cheer, a moment, this lone mourner’s heart,— 

Or treacherously, that she may shrink the less 

From the fair counterfeit when her hour comes. 


Harrorp Co., Mp. G. W. ARCHER. 
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THE SUEZ CANAL. 


HIS work, the most costly and magnificent enterprise of modern 
times, is now so nearly approaching completion, that one may 
almost speak of it as de facto accomplished. The formal opening, as 
our readers are aware, has been fixed to take place on the 17th of the 
present month in the presence of the Emperor of Austria, the Empress 
of the French, the Crown Prince of Prussia, and a host of other exalted 
personages. ‘To this accomplishment, it must be owned, England has 
in no way contributed. Indeed there is little exaggeration in saying 
that it has been carried through in spite of her opposition ; certainly 
in the face of the most stolid indifference on her part. The politician 
and the engineer whose opinions in their respective departments ad- 
mitted of no dispute declared against the scheme, and the press 
naturally followed in the same strain. Lord Palmerston’s opposition 
may, it is true, at any period prove to have been a well-founded one: 
a very short time ought to show the fallacy of Stephenson’s condem- 
nation. When England found her half-sulky efforts against the under- 
taking of no avail, she seems to have consoled herself by looking upon 
it as a chimera which would never come to anything, and has accord- 
ingly paid but little heed to its progress. A letter from the Duke of 
St. Alban’s to the Zimes, in the spring of 1867, was the first endeavour 
to draw public attention to the fact that the canal was no myth, and 
that it was being constructed with an activity and energy of which 
people in England had no idea. But it is only very lately that we have 
shown any disposition to recognise the magnitude of the work, and 
award due merit to those whose energy and ingenuity have carried it 
on so near to ultimate completion. 

It will be unnecessary here to enumerate the attempts which have 
at various periods of Egypt’s history been made to establish a water- 
communication between the Mediterranean and Red Seas: but it is 
worth while to note a difference between the present canal and all the 
other projected and accomplished ones, viz. that their Mediterranean 
point of departure was the Nile, and they were consequently part fresh 
water and part salt, while the present one goes direct from sea to sea 
—the seas themselves furnishing its waters. Hence the appropriate- 
ness of the name, “ Maritime Canal,” serving to distinguish it from the 
small Fresh-water Canal which the Company made a few years ago 
from near Zagazig, the then limit of cultivation at that part of the east 
of Egypt, to Suez, following the course, and in many places actually 
employing the bed, of the old Pharaonic canal. The history of this 
company, “La Compagnie Universelle du Canal Maritime de Suez,” 
is now pretty well known. It owes its existence to M. Ferdinand de 
Lesseps. In 1854 he obtained a concession for the making of a canal 
across the Isthmus of Suez from the then Viceroy of Egypt, Said Pasha. 
As the Sultan, however, withheld his assent, and various other hind- 
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rances occurred, nothing further was done till 1858, when subscriptions 
were first opened, and the company started with a paid-up capital of 
8,000,000/.* In 1859 the work was first begun, and was carried on until 
1863 under the terms of the original concession chiefly by means of the 
fellaheen — Egyptian peasants — whom Said Pasha had agreed to fur- 
nish as labourers at the rate of 20,000 monthly. On the accession of 
Ismail Pasha, in the spring of 1863, the work suddenly came to a stand- 
still, as that prince refused to continue to supply the labourers ; and, 
indeed, referred to the Sultan for revision all the terms of the conces- 
sion granted by his predecessor. By the consent of all parties the 
Emperor of the French was named arbitrator, and he decided that the 
Company should give up some important clauses, and that the Viceroy 
should pay them for so doing. Accordingly 78,000,000 francs, more 
than 3,000,c0o/,, were awarded to them for the withdrawal of the fella- 
heen, and the resumption of the lands originally granted ; the Com- 
pany retaining only two hundred f metres on each side of the line of 
the canal, for the erection of workshops, deposit of soil excavated, etc. 
A further sum of 16,000,000 francs was to be paid for the purchase of 
the Fresh-water Canal mentioned above, and of the tolls levied on it; 
making in all a sum of nearly 4,000,000/. At the beginning of these 
difficulties the Company were disposed to consider themselves badly 
treated, but in the end they had every reason to be satisfied with the 
result. ‘They got what they stood most in need of — money ; and they 
were forced into replacing the manual labour of the fellaheen, who not- 
withstanding their numbers made comparatively slow progress, by a 
system of machinery which, when one looks at the ingenuity displayed 
in its invention, and the enormous scale on which it has been applied, 
must certainly be considered as one of the chief glories of the enter- 
prise. In 1867, 4,000,000/, more were raised, partly by means of a 
lottery. Since 1864 the work has been going on rapidly and without 
interruption. 


The present short account of the history and actual state of the 
canal is the result of two fortnights spent along its banks in 1867 and 
1869. From the mouth of the Damietta branch of the Nile to the Gulf 
of Pelusium, there stretches a low belt of sand varying in width from 
200 to 300 yards, and serving to separate the Mediterranean from the 
waters of the Lake Menzaleh ; though often when the lake is full, and 
the waves of the Mediterranean are high, the two meet across this 





* The following table wil! show the proportion in which its shares were taken up in different 
countries :— 
SUARES. SHARES. 
Brot. forward 398,861 
France - - - - 207,111 Switzerland - - 
Egypt - 96,517 Belgium - - 
Austria - - - 51,240 ‘Tuscany - 
Russia - - - 24,174 Naples - - 
England - 5,085 Roman States - 
United States - 5,000 Prussia - - 
Spain - . - - - 4,049 Denmark - 
Holland - - 2,615 Portugal - - 
Tunis’ - - 1,714 Sweden - 
Sardinia - 1,353 
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t The metre is 39.371 inches ; and 100 metres are 109 yards very nearly. 
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slight boundary-line. In the month of April 1859 a small body of men, 
who might well be called the pioneers of the Suez Canal, headed by 
M. Laroche, landed at that spot of this narrow sandy slip which had 
been chosen as the starting-point of the canal from the Mediterranean, 
and the site of the city and port intended ultimately to rival Alexandria, 
It owed its selection not to its being the spot from which the shortest 
line across the Isthmus could be drawn — that would have been from 
the Gulf of Pelusium — but to its being that point of the coast to which 
deep water approached the nearest. Here eight metres of water, equal 
to abput 26 feet, the contemplated depth of the canal, were found at a 
distance of less than two miles ; at the Gulf of Pelusium that depth only 
existed at more than five miles from the coast. The spot was called 
Port Said in honour of the Viceroy, and a few wooden shanties soon took 
the place of the tents first put up. Hard indeed must have been the 
life of the first workers on this desolate strip of sand. ‘The nearest 
place from which fresh water could be procured was Damietta, a dis- 
tance of thirty miles. It was brought thence across the Lake Menza- 
leh in Arab boats, but calms or storms often delayed the arrival of the 
looked-for store ; sometimes indeed it was altogether lost, and the 
powers of endurance of the little band were sadly tried. After a time 
distilling machines were put up, and in 1863 water was received through 
a pipe from the Fresh-water Canal, which had been completed to the 
centre of the Isthmus. 

The first thing to be done at Port Said was to make the ground on 
which to build the future town. This was done by dredging in the 
shallows of the lake close to the belt of sand; the same operation 
serving at once to form an inner port, and to extend the area, and 
raise the height, of the dry land. When the fellaheen were withdrawn, 
and recourse was had to machinery for supplying their place, a great 
impetus was given to Port Said. It soon became perhaps the largest 
workshop in the world. The huge machines, which were to do the 
work hitherto done by hands and baskets, were brought piece by piece 
from France, and put together in long ranges of sheds erected along 
the inner port. In another part sprang up the works where Messrs. 
Dussaud were to make the huge concrete blocks for the construction of 
the piers of the outer harbour. At the same time the dredging of this 
harbour was commenced, and the sand taken up near the shore was 
utilized for making these blocks, which are composed entirely of this 
sand and of lime brought from Theil in France. The first block of the 
piers was laid in August 1865, and both were completed in Jan. 1869, 
the western to a length of more than two miles, and the eastern of 
more than a mile and a half.* At their commencement from the 
shore they are nearly a mile distant from one another, but they gradu- 
ally converge till at the mouth of the harbour there is not more 
than a quarter of a mile between them. It is more than probable that 
it will be necessary to lengthen these piers, so as to render the entrance 
to the harbour narrower and less exposed. Great fears were justly en- 
tertained that the sand which is continually drifting eastward from the 
mouths of the Nile would gradually silt up the harbour, notwithstand- 
ing the shelter afforded by the west pier. ‘The piers were thus con- 





* The exact lengths are 3500 and 2500 metres. 
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structed: three blocks were placed side by side, then above them two 
more, and on this substratum others were dropped irregularly till the 
requisite height was reached. Between these irregularly-laid blocks 
there are of course large interstices, but it was supposed that these 
would be quickly closed up by different marine substances, which, ad- 
hering to the blocks, would, in-conjunction with the drifting sand, form 
a sort of mortar sufficient to stop effectually every aperture. This has 
not proved to be the case, and in the spring of this year a sloping bank 
of sand extended some 150 feet into the harbour. One remedy pro- 
posed for this most serious evil, which if it does not threaten the ex- 
istence of the harbour will much increase the expense of its mainten- 
ance, is to build up the apertures with small stones; but there can be 
no doubt that it will tax all the energies of the conductors of the en- 
terprise. 

Port Said now numbers more than 10,000 inhabitants. The piers 
being finished, and the dredges and other machines all put together 
and despatched to different parts of the canal, it lost for a time its busy 
aspect, but its increasing capabilities as a port soon brought fresh life 
and animation. Three inner basins have been dredged out, and the 
sandy mud raised forms the basis for quays and warehouses. Fresh 
water is still supplied from Ismailia, but another larger pipe has been 
added, and a big reservoir, called the Chateau d’Eau, holding sufficient 
for three days’ consumption, provides against the improbable accident 
of both pipes being out of order at the same time. The dredging of 
the vast area of the outer harbour is carried on unceasingly, the method 
being the same as that employed so successfully, to take one among 
many instances, in the port of Glasgow. 

Let us leave now this “Rendezvous maritime de l’Occident et de 
l’Orient,” to use the words of its enthusiastic founder, and passing 
through the harbour, with the town and principal docks on the right 
hand, reach the point at which the canal proper may be said to begin. 
It commences with a wide sweep southwards —the town and harbour 
facing nearly north-east — and runs in a straight line due north and 
south for forty-five kilometres,* through the Lake Menzaleh to Kan- 
tara, passing by the stations of Ras el-Echf and the Cape. As far as 
Ras el-Ech there are always a few feet of water in the lake; but be- 
yond this point, excepting for a short time after the inundation of the 
Nile, it is little better than a morass, the upper surface consisting of a 
thin coating of clay, and the bottom of sand or mud, or a mixture of 
both. Great fears were entertained as to the possibility of ever cutting 
a permanent channel through this unstable material, more especially at 
that point where the old Pelusiac branch of the Nile had to be crossed, 
and the mud was even more liquid than elsewhere. And for some 
time it certainly did seem as if the attempt would only furnish a con- 
verse parallel to the story of the Danaides and their tub. As fast as 
the mud was taken up by the dredges, and put out on either side to 
form banks, it sunk again by its own weight. The engineers were in 
despair, and the work threatened to come to a standstill: when a Dal- 
matian peasant, a second Brindley — rusticus illiteratusgue— employed 





* The kilometre is five-eighths of a mile. 


t The Canal Company’s method of spelling the Arabic names has been followed in this paper. 
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on one of the dredging machines, came forward and offered, if they would 
give him the use of all the mavérie/, to solve the difficulty. His offer 
was accepted, and a sort of contract for a few hundred yards was given 
him. He set the dredging machines again to work; but as soon as 
they had put out on the line of the bank just so much mud as would 
stay above the surface of the water, he stopped them to allow the 
small nucleus to harden, which it quickly did under an Egyptian sun, 
He then put on a little more mud, and let it harden again ; and so on, 
bit by bit, till a good hard bank was made. The success of his simple 
expedient was complete, and the whole line of bank in this part was 
made in the same way. It is now being strengthened with loose stones, 
brought from quarries near Ismailia. Kantara is one of the principal 
stations on the canal, numbering about 2000 inhabitants. It is 
situated on a chain of low sand-hills, which divide Lake Menzaleh from 
Lake Ballah, and lies in the direct route between Egypt and Syria: 
that route which was once one of the greatest highways of the old 
world, and served as the causeway to succeeding armies of Egyptians, 
Assyrians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, Arabs, and French, all bent on 
war and plunder. The new highway that traverses it will, it is hoped, 
be devoted to peace and money-making. 

Soon after leaving Kantara, the canal quits the straight line it has 
hitherto pursued, and, with a few gradual turns, passes through several 
shallow lakes, the principal of which is Lake Ballah, dotted here and 
there with tamarisk-tufted islets, to El Ferdane ; and a short distance 
further on enters the heights of El-Guisr. Up to this point the whole 
of the country traversed, with the exception of the slight clay elevation 
of Ras el-Ech, and the three sandy knolls of the Cape, Kantara, and 
El! Ferdane, lies either at, or below, the level of the Mediterranean ; 
consequently, these slight eminences removed, and the difficulty of 
making the banks overcome, the channet was easily excavated by 
dredging, and there would be nothing particular to mention about it, 
were it not for the ingenious apparatus invented by M. Lavalley for 
enabling the dredges to discharge their material at once upon the 
banks, and so to help to form them. ‘This consists in a long iron spout 
of semi-elliptical form, 230 feet long, 5} wide from edge to edge, and 
2 feet deep. It is supported by an iron framework, resting partly on 
the dredge and partly on a floating lighter. The dredge-buckets dis- 
charge their contents into this spout at a height of thirty-five feet above 
the water, and the stuff flows easily down the slight incline at which 
the spout rests, and is deposited at a sufficient distance from the edge 
of the water to prevent all chance of its falling back into the canal. 
It is aided in this process by a constant flow of water pumped into the 
spout by a rotary engine, and by an endless chain with large pieces of 
wood attached to it, working along the whole length of the spout, and 
pushing on stones or heavy lumps of clay that might cause obstruction. 
The amount of soil excavated and deposited on the banks by one of 
these long-spouted dredges is enormous — 80,000 cubic metres a month 
is the average in soft soil; but the dredge which in the month of 
April this year had the blue flag flying, indicative of its having ob- 
tained the prize for the most work done the month previous, had 
gained that distinction by no less a figure than 120,000 cubic metres. 
When the banks are too high to admit of the employment of the 
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spouts, another method, hardly less ingenious, is used for disposing 
of the stuff. It is shot into a barge fitted with huge boxes. The 
barge as soon as filled is towed off, and placed underneath what 
is called an é#évateur. ‘This is an inclined tramway supported on an 
open iron framework, resting partly on a lighter and partly on a plat- 
form moving on rails along the bank. Up and down this tramway 
runs a waggon worked by an engine placed on the lighter. Hooks 
hanging from the waggon are fixed to one of the boxes, and the engine 
being set going, the box is hoisted up, and carried swinging below the 
waggon to the top of the tramway, where it tilts over, and having dis- 
charged itself, is run down again and dropped into the barge. 

On entering the heights of El-Guisr, the scenery of the canal changes. 
The eye no longer rests on an almost unbroken expanse of lake and 
morass, studded here and there with isletsyand at times rendered gay 
and brilliant by innumerable flocks — regiments one might almost call 
them, in such perfect and almost unbroken order are they drawn up — 
of rosy pelicans, scarlet flamingoes, and snow-white spoonbills. The 
view, if monotonous, has been at least extensive ; but now it is bounded 
on either side by a high wall of sand. The sezz/, as the French call it, 
of El-Guisr is rather less than ten miles in length, with a maximum 
height of about 65 feet above the level of the sea, and is composed 
chiefly of loose sand interspersed with beds of hard sand and clay. 
The work here was commenced by the fellaheen, who, with the primi- 
tive tools common to the Egyptian labourer, viz. hands for grubbing up 
the soil, and baskets for carrying it away, excavated a channel from 25 
to 30 feet wide, and about five feet below the level of the sea. When 
they were withdrawn in 1863, the work was entrusted to M. Couvreux, 
who took a contract for completing the cutting to the full width, and to 
a depth of about ten feet below the sea-level. For doing this he em- 
ployed a machine of his own invention called an excavateur —a sort of 
locomotive engine working behind it a chain of dredge-buckets on an 
inclined plane: on reaching the top of the plane, the buckets open at 
the bottom, and discharge their contents into waggons ; these were 
drawn by locomotives to the top of the embankment, along a well- 
arranged network of tramways. M. Couvreux finished his contract in 
1868, and then the deep dredging was continued by Messrs. Borel * 
and Lavalley ; screw-lighters carrying away the stuff and discharging it 
into Lake Timsah. Soon after passing the encampment of El-Guisr, 
and just before entering Lake Timsah, the canal makes a most awk- 
ward double bend. ‘This was done by the engineers who traced the 
line in order to take advantage of a slight depression in the ground, 
and lessen the amount of excavation ; but it is a fatal mistake, and 
must be rectified, as the width of the canal at that point will hardly 
admit of a long vessel getting safely round such turns. The width, it 
should be stated, varies, at least at the water-line. In those parts 
where the soil is either below the surface of the sea, or not more than 
about seven feet above it, the width is nearly 330 feet ; in those where 
the soil is higher it is not much over 190 feet. The width at the 
bottom, however, is throughout 72 feet. The depth is 28 feet. 





* While these pages are passing through the press, the death of this able and eminent engineer, to 
whom the enterprise probably owes more than to any one else, is announced, It is indeed hard that he 
should thus have been removed when on the very eve of his triumph. 
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On a prominent point at the end of the El-Guisr heights stands the 
chalet of the Viceroy, occupied by the Prince and Princess of Wales on 
the occasion of their late visit to the canal. It commands a good view 
of a part of the deep cutting, and the distant prospect from it across 
Lake Timsah is very fine. 

Lake Timsah was formerly a fresh-water lake receiving the overflow 
of the Nile, and to judge by its name a great resort of crocodiles, 
timsah being the Arabic word for that animal. It had long, however, 
been merely a lake in name, and nothing remained to mark its site but 
a deep depression in the desert till the 12th of December, 1866, when, 
through the channel already cut from Port Said, the waters of the 
Mediterranean, regulated in their fall by a sluice 66 feet in width, 
began to pour into its bed; and on the r2th of May, 1867, a regatta 
was held on its waters to celebrate its inauguration as an inland salt- 
water lake. It took 80,000,000 cubic metres of water to fill it. The 
canal passes along its eastern shore, cutting through two or three pro- 
jecting promontories. On the northern shore is the town of Ismailia, 
about a mile and a half from the canal. . 

Ismailia, though inferior in size to either Port Said or Suez, may be 
said to have become from its central position the principal town on the 
Isthmus. It was not until the Fresh-water Canal had been extended 
from Tel-el-Wadee that Ismailia began to spring up on the desert sand, 
and now it is one of the prettiest and most charming spots imaginable. 
Iis trim houses, well-kept streets, and beautiful little gardens form a 
characteristic picture of French taste and neatness ; and it is difficult, 
looking at this delightful oasis, and feeling the fresh cool breeze from 
the lake on which it stands, to believe that only a very few years ago 
the whole was one glaring waste of barren desert sand. It seems only 
necessary to pour the waters of the Nile on the desert to produce a 
soil which will grow to perfection flowers, fruit, vegetables —in fact, 
anything. And, thanks to the Fresh-water Canal, Ismailia has a plenti- 
ful supply of Nile water. Not far from the town are the fine pumping 
engines on which Port Said and the whole line of the canal between it 
and Ismailia are dependent for water. It is conveyed, as has been 
said, through two pipes, and at every kilometre there is an open tank 
accessible to man and beast. [From 1500 to 2000 cubic metres of 
water are daily pumped along these pipes. The contractor, M. Las- 
seron, is paid one franc for every cubic metre. ‘The rest of the line of 
the canal is more readily supplied with water, as the Fresh-water Canal 
continued from Ismailia to Suez runs alongside it, at a distance vary- 
ing from a few hundred yards to three miles. When this Fresh-water 
Canal was finished, in 1864, it was determined that, in conjunction 
with the channel which already existed from Port Said to the borders 
of Lake Timsah, it should serve as an anticipatory means of com- 
munication between the two seas. Accordingly, a small branch salt- 
water channel was dug from the main channel up to Ismailia, a distance 
of about a mile and a half, and joined to the Fresh-water Canal by two 
locks. Other locks brought the Fresh-water Canal to the level of the 
Red Sea at Suez, and since 1865 a continually increasing traffic has 
passed along this means of communication between the two seas. 
During the Abyssinian war it was very largely made use of. It is time, 
however, to return to the canal. 
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It passes, as has been said, along the eastern shore of Lake Timsah ; 
and as the maximum depth of the lake does not exceed twenty-two 
feet, the bottom of the channel had to be dredged. A large space of 
the lake will also be dredged out to the depth of the canal for the 
purpose of forming a harbour, with landing quays running along the 
northern side between the canal and Ismailia. Leaving the lake, and 
pursuing for a short distance a south-easterly direction, among tamar- 
isk-tufted sand-hills, the cutting of Toussoum is entered, with rather a 
sharp curve. This curve will, like that at El Guisr, have to be done 
away with. The heights of Toussoum, varying from fifteen to twenty 
feet, are composed chiefly of loose sand. The first channel to a few 
feet below the sea-level was, as at El Guisr, excavated by the fellaheen. 
Dredges have completed it, the stuff being taken and discharged close 
to the shores of Lake Timsah in lighters which, in order to admit of 
their getting rid of their contents in very shallow water, open at the 
side instead of at the bottom. Immediately after Toussoum comes the 
seuil of Serapeum, about three miles long, and from fifteen to twenty- 
five feet high, composed of sand with layers of clay and lime, and here 
and there a sort of half-formed rock, of shells embedded in lime. The 
withdrawal of the fellaheen took place before anything had been done 
here, and there being at that time little hope of free manual labour, it 
became a difficult problem to know how to get rid of the superficial 
soil. ‘The difficulty was eventually met by a scheme which rivals any 
of the numerous ingenious and skilful contrivances brought out in con- 
nexion with this canal. It was remarked that considerable depressions 
existed in the configuration of the soil which might easily be turned 
into, as it were, closed basins communicating with the line of the canal. 
Then, as the surface of Serapeum was about the same level with the 
Fresh-water Canal, distant only three miles, it appeared possible to in- 
troduce its waters by a branch channel into these depressions, and con- 
vert them into lakes. This was accordingly done ; and dredges brought 
up from Port Said by the connected communication of the Maritime and 
Fresh-water Canals spoken of before, were floated into the artificial 
lakes, from which they made their own way into the line of the canal, 
and began clearing it out. Flat-bottomed, twin-screw lighters, opening 
at the side, carried the stuff away, and deposited it in the lakes. At 
the commencement of this enterprise a great cause of apprehension 
presented itself, which deserves mention, if only on account of the way 
in which it was proved groundless. It was feared that the light sand 
composing the upper surface of the soil would never hold water suffi- 
ciently, and that the loss by permeation and absorption would be 
greater than the flow from the Fresh-water Canal could supply. Nile 
water, however, contains an immense quantity of mud in solution, and 
this sandy soil is full of very fine calcareous particles ; *e two soon mixed, 
and formed a coating which rendered the sand guvasi-impermeable, and 
reduced the absorption to a minimum, While this work was going on 
transverse embankments kept the fresh water from running on the north 
side into the channel already cut from Lake Timsah, and on the south 
side into the low land between Serapeum and the Bitter Lakes. This 
latter portion, about a mile and a half in length, was excavated to the 
full depth by manual labour, chiefly European. 
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The so-called Bitter Lakes were an extensive depression in the desert 
soil, about twenty-five miles long, from a quarter of a mile to six miles 
wide, and of an average depth in the centre of from eight to thirty 
feet below the sea-level. The bottom in the deepest parts was covered 
with a very thick deposit of salt, and the whole was in fact a sort of 
salt-water marsh. ‘The high ground on the eastern side is dotted with 
tamarisk shrubs, forming, with the earth and sand at their roots, high 
mounds, which at a distance have so much the appearance of trees that 
the French have given it the name of the “ Forét.” The sandy, gravelly 
surface all about is strewn with shells, presenting almost the appear- 
ance of a sea-beach. Some people consider this depression of the 
Bitter Lakes to have at one time formed the head of the Red Sea ; and 
M. de Lesseps is of opinion that here must be placed the point of 
crossing of the Israelites. ‘The narrowest and shallowest point in this 
depression serves to divide it into two unequal parts, that on the north 
being called the “Grand Bassin,” and that on the south the “ Petit 
Bassin,” “des Lacs Amers.” The former is about fifteen miles long, 
from five to six miles broad, and of an average depth of from twenty- 
five to thirty feet, the deepest part being covered with the salt-pan 
already mentioned ; the latter is about ten miles long, two miles broad, 
and with an average depth of fifteen feet. ‘The narrow neck that di- 
vided the two lakes was first cut through, and it then remained to fill 
them as Lake Timsah had been filled. For this purpose a weir was 
constructed obliquely across the line of the canal at the commence- 
ment of the depression, similar in principle to that which had regu- 
lated the flow of water into Lake Timsah, but far larger and stronger, 
it being over 300 feet in length — the largest sluice, probably, ever con- 
structed. The flow of water could be regulated to a nicety by the 
gates. It had been intended that the inauguration of this stupendous 
undertaking should take place in the presence of the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales on their return from the Nile, but they had not arrived 
at the time that all was ready, and the sluices were first opened in the 
presence of the Viceroy, who, it is worthy of remark, had never before 
visited any part of the canal, political reasons having kept him from 
showing any public personal interest in the undertaking up to this time. 
On the 17th of March, 1869, the two dams which, as the reader will 
remember, confined the fresh water in which the dredges were working 
through the heights of Serapeum, were cut, some of “the sluices were 
raised, and the filling of the Bitter Lakes commenced. It was a mo- 
ment which had been looked forward to with great anxiety, nothing of 
the same kind ever having been before attempted on such a large 
scale. All, however, went well ; the wooden darrage successfully with- 
stood the rush and pressure of the water, and the only mishap was the 
upsetting of one of the dredges at Serapeum.* There certainly were 
some other sufferers. The salt water killed all the fish which had come 
in with the fresh water from the Nile, and for some days afterwards the 
canal was covered with their dead bodies. It has been calculated that 
it will take nineteen hundred millions of cubic metres of water to fill 
the Bitter Lakes. In this estimate is included an allowance for evap- 





* A telegram of the 1st October states that the barriers which regulated the flow from either sea 
have been removed, and that the water in the Bitter Lakes is already within a few feet of the sea-level. 
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oration and absorption, based upon minute and careful experiments. 
Of this enormous quantity of water the Mediterranean will supply the 
largest share, the Red Sea also contributing its quota. 

The course of the canal follows a straight line from the cutting of 
Toussoum to the centre of the “Grand Bassin ;” it then makes a bend 
eastward, to near the commencement of the channel leading into the 
“Petit Bassin.” Through this channel it passes in a direction almost 
due east and west, and then, shortly before leaving the Bitter Lakes, 
resumes a direct southerly course. Its line through the lakes is care- 
fully buoyed out, but a considerable portion of their area will be 
dredged out to the full depth of twenty-six feet, to serve, like Lake 
Timsah, as an inland harbour. 

On leaving the Bitter Lakes, the canal passes for a mile or two 
through a gradually rising ground to the seuwé/ of Chalouf el-Terraba. 
The plateau is here from twenty to twenty-five feet above the sea-level, 
and about six miles in length. A part of the surface soil was exca- 
vated by the fellaheen. After their removal nothing was done till 
1866, and then the work was recommenced upon a different system to 
any hitherto employed. It was let out by the piece to gangs of work- 
men, got together from all countries. They were provided with tools ; 
and a system of tramways and inclined planes served for the convey- 
ance and discharge of the material excavated. The soil consisted 
chiefly of gypseous clay and pure clay, but an obstacle hitherto unmet 
with was encountered in the shape of a layer of rock several feet deep, 
and extending for about 4oo yards along the cutting. It was composed 
principally of sandstone, with varieties of limestone and conglomerate, 
the latter in some places very hard, in others soft, as thougi: recently 
formed. <A few Italian miners soon removed it by blasting. The work 
here was considerably impeded by the great quantity of water found at 
acertain depth, and which was increased by the infiltration from the 
Fresh-water Canal, not a quarter of a mile distant. This water was 
kept under by engines, which pumped it over the west embankment 
into a part of the plain where a portion of the bed of the old Pharaonic 
canal offered a natural reservoir. ‘Traces of this old canal may be 
seen in many places. 

After Chalouf the canal enters with a gentle turn eastward what is 
called the Plain of Suez. ‘This plain is a low marsh, with a thin coat- 
ing of sand and a substratum of clay and mud. It is hardly more than 
a foot or two above the level of the sea, and, indeed, at the period of 
high tides the waters of the Red Sea completely cover it. A first 
channel was cut by hand-labour, and it was intended to complete the 
depth by dredges working in the water, which rapidly accumulated. 
But after the dredges, brought down the Fresh-water Canal, and floated 
thence by an ingenious contrivance into this channel, had begun their 
work, it was found that the nature of the soil in some parts was so solid 
as, if not to preclude the possibility of the dredges working in it, at any 
rate to render their progress excessively slow, and the expense in re- 
pairing the damage to them by the great strain enormous. Another 
system of procedure, presently to be explained, was accordingly adopted. 
It should here be stated that in 1868 the contract for the completion 
of the whole work yet remaining to be done was taken by Messrs. 
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Borel and Lavalley, who had been already so successfully engaged upon 
the greater portion of it. These gentlemen, by the terms of their con- 
tract, undertook to deliver up the canal in a completed and navigable 
state to the Company on the 1st of October 1869, under a penalty of 
500,000 francs (20,000/.) for each month of delay. The slow progress 
made by the dredges in the Plain of Suez gave them little hope of com- 
pleting this part of the canal in time ; and, inverting the course hitherto 
pursued, they determined, if possible, to substitute hand-labour for 
machinery. The dredges were removed, the water pumped out, and all 
the hands available concentrated on this point. 

With the withdrawal of the fellaheen it had seemed as though manual 
labour would never again figure conspicuously in the accomplishment 
of any great part of the canal. European labourers, even if they could 
have-been imported in sufficient numbers, would never have been able 
to support the climate, and the privations which the absence of water 
and of easy communication at that time rendered inevitable ; and the 
natives who offered themselves voluntarily were very few in number— 
nor, indeed, were their services considered of much use. By dint of 
numbers during the continuance of the corzée they had accomplished a 
good deal, and moreover they cost but little ; but their individual 
labour, though worth two or three piastres a day, was certainly not 
worth as many francs, the least that they could be had for as free 
agents. Gradually, as the means of providing them with food and 
water increased, labourers became attracted from Europe, and in 1867 
the Company found itself able to command some 3000 or 4000 men, 
exclusive of those employed on the dredges and other machine-work. 
They were a motley crew, from all parts of the south of Europe. At 
the same time the number of native candidates for work had also con- 
siderably increased ; Syrians too and Bedouin of the desert came flock- 
ing in. An increased want of hands made it necessary to accept 
everybody ; though, as has been said, oriental labour was not rated 
very highly, and involved certain disadvantages. For instance, these 
Arabs at first steadily refused to work by the piece. ‘They wanted to 
be paid for each day’s labour, with the power of going away whenever 
they liked. And as unremitting exertion is contrary to Arab habits, it 
was necessary to place overseers to see that they earned a day’s wages. 
A certain time, too, was lost in teaching them to handle pickaxe and 
spade, and guide a wheelbarrow over a suspended plank, the first at- 
tempts generally ending in an ignominious upset and redeposit of the 
contents whence they came. Another peculiarity they had, which 
made them at first rather expensive workers. It was noticed that the 
shovels served out to them were used up with curious rapidity. At last 
it happened to an inspector to discover evident marks of fire on one 
of the worn-out tools. On inquiry it was found that the Arabs had 
concluded that shovels, though they might be perverted to the purpose 
of digging, were evidently, by their shape, intended in the first instance 
for the roasting of coffee and corn, and they had accordingly so em- 
ployed them. The difficulty of managing the tools their natural apti- 
tude for imitation soon overcame. An appeal to their cupidity, unfail- 
ing means for convincing an Arab, removed their objections to working 
by the piece. For instance, when a gang working by the day had 
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earned altogether a certain sum, say forty napoleons, the inspector 
would show them a similar amount of work done by the piece in the 
same time by the same number of men for which fifty napoleons had 
been received. ‘This argument usually proved irresistible, and as a 
general result both contractors and workmen benefited. But though, 
as they improved in handling their tools, the natives managed to do good 
work, they seldom or never could earn as much as Europeans, and 
while a worker in a European gang would earn from five to six francs 
a day, three or four were the native’s average gain, and gangs fresh to 
the work got perhaps only two. But these are large daily earnings for 
an Egyptian, a Syrian, or a Bedawee, and continually increasing num- 
bers came to supply the place of those who returned home to spread the 
story of the profitable work to be done, and tell their listeners of the 
wonderful “ Goobaneyieh” which, though it made them work hard, 
did not bastinado them, and, wonder of wonders, actually paid them 
what it had promised. Many a “ Afashallah/” must this last state- 
ment have elicited. ‘Thus it was that the contractors found themselves 
able to command a supply of free manual labour beyond anything ever 
supposed possible, and they resolved to take advantage of it for exe- 
cuting the remaining six or seven miles of the canal from Chalouf to 
the commencement of the Suez lagoons. Nor did the result belie their 
expectations. In the month of April of the present year there were 
some 15,000 men at work. 

The whole scene along these six or seven miles was truly wonderful. 
Such a number and variety of men and animals were probably never 
before collected together in the prosecution of one work. Here were 
to be seen European gangs — Greeks, Albanians, Montenegrins, Ger- 
mans, Italians, etc., generally working at the lower levels, and where 
the tramways and inclined planes carried away the dd/ais. Their only 
animal helpers were mules to draw the waggons. ‘Then would come 
groups of native gangs, the produce of their pickaxes and spades borne 
away in wheelbarrows, or on the backs of camels, horses, donkeys, and 
even children. Of these animals the donkeys were the most numerous, 
as well as the most intelligent. It was curious to watch them. Seldom 
did the boy whose post it was to drive them think of accompanying 
them ; he generally stood at the top of the embankment, and emptied 
the contents of their baskets as they arrived. Below, as soon as the 
basket was loaded, one of the fillers would give the animal a smack 
with the spade, and an emphatic “Zmfshee, ya kelb” (“Get along, O 
dog”), and it would quietly move off, and gradually make its way to 
the top ; when, the basket emptied, it would be dismissed with another 
“empshee,’ and proceed down again. ‘These donkeys would preserve 
an unbroken line in mounting and descending the tortuous and steep 
incline, and if a stoppage took place, a shout from the men was suffi- 
cient to send them on again. Their only trappings were the open- 
mouthed sacks made of shreds of palm leaf, flung across their bare 
backs, forming a double pannier. The camels had a more scientifically 
constructed burden, consisting of a pair of open wooden boxes closed 
at the bottom by doors fastened with a bolt ; on the bolt being with- 
drawn the doors opened, and the boxes discharged their contents. In 
many places blasting was going on; the half-formed rock, composed 
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of shells embedded in lime and sand, offering as stubborn a resistance 
to the pick as it had to the dredge buckets ; at any rate blasting was 
the quicker process. Steam pumping-engines at intervels of a few 
hundred yards kept down the water which filtered in freely, and at the 
same time conveyed fresh water to cisterns placed at a short distance 
from one another on both sides of the canal. ‘The Fresh-water Canal 
is about a quarter of a mile distant. The head-quarters of this busy 
scene was called the “ Campement de la Plaine,” and consisted of an 
agglomeration of wooden huts lying in the swamp between the two 
canals. A short distance beyond commence what are called the Suez 
lagoons, and there a dam marked the end of this animated dry-work 
section. On the further side of the dam was water, and dredges were 
again to be seen at work. A first shallow channel through these lagoons 
had been dug by hand. This soon filled, partly with salt water from 
the surrounding marshes, partly with fresh water brought through a 
narrow cutting from the Fresh-water Canal. The dredges with long 
spouts were then introduced, and carried on the work ; a dam just 
opposite what is called the Quarantine station stopping the flow of the 
tide of the Red Sea. 

Shortly before reaching the lagoons the canal takes a slight turn 
eastwards, leaving the town of Suez about a mile and a half to the 
west ; and then, tending westwards again, enters the head of the gulf 
opposite the roadstead, and rather more than a mile below the town. 
Its entire length from the harbour of Port Said to the roadstead of 
Suez is 160 kilometres, just roo miles. The last few hundred yards of 
the canal follow in the narrow channel that runs up from the roadstead 
to the town, and are bounded on the west by a breakwater, which also 
serves as a protection to the new harbour at the head of the roads. 
The marshy ground behind the breakwater has been raised with the 
stuff excavated from the bed of the canal, and a dock and landing quays 
constructed on it. To the north are the arsenal and dry dock, anda 
railway station, destined to be the terminus of the Alexandria, Cairo, 
and Suez Railway. A branch line for goods already comes down to 
the dock, and the town will no doubt soon extend in this direction. 
Suez has increased wonderfully within the last few years, and from a 
few hundred inhabitants, in sheds scattered here and there on the sand, 
has become a flourishing town with a population of 17,000. It cannot 
be said to owe its birth to the canal, as Port Said and Ismailia do; 
but its recent rapid increase and development is due to that work, and 
to its humble though most indispensable avci//z, the Fresh-water Canal, 
before the making of which all the water came to Suez by traim from 
Cairo, as it did in more early days still on camels’ backs from a distance 
of several miles. 

A few words remain to be said on the tolls to be levied, the method 
of transport, means of lighting, etc., to be employed on the canal. The 
tariff has been fixed at ten francs per ton measurement and ten francs 
per passenger. There were at one time various plans as to the means 
of locomotion to be employed for getting vessels through. At first the 
idea was against their using their own propelling powers ; they were 
to be towed either by tugs, paddle or screw, or working along an end- 
less chain, or by locomotives running along a railway on the bank. 
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Last year, however, a commission specially appointed of French engi- 
neers, contractors, shipowners, naval and merchant ship officers recom- 
mended that ships should employ their own means of propulsion, and 
that the mean rate of speed should be fixed at ten kilometres (6} miles) 
an hour. It is intended to try some electric system of lighting for 
marking the course through the Bitter Lakes at night; and should this 
prove successful, it will probably be applied along the whole length of 
the canal. Every ship will be obliged to take a certificated pilot on 
board. Besides Lake Timsah and the Bitter Lakes, there will be 
certain points at which ships can pass one another, the present width 
at the bottom, only seventy-two feet, being insufficient to allow ships 
of large tonnage to pass wherever they may happen to meet. 


We have now gone over the whole of this great work. That it will 
be ultimately completed there can be little doubt, though it is impossible 
to suppose that completion will have been attained in every part by the 
date fixed for the formal opening. But, even though the accomplish- 
ment of the canal be no longer a possibility, or a probability, but a 
certainty, the grave question still remains, Will anything come of it? 
Will the result be at all proportionate to the energy and ingenuity, and 
above all, the capital expended? ‘Though these are problems which 
time and experience alone can solve, it may not be amiss to examine 
a little some of the points connected with them. With regard to the 
maintenance of the canal as a serviceable and navigable channel be- 
tween the two seas, the means and appliances which served to create 
will surely suffice for keeping in a state of efficiency. Great stress has 
been justly laid on the filling up with sand both at Port Said and along 
the canal, the falling in of the banks, etc. ; and no doubt all this will 
toa certain extent take place: still the providing against it presents 
no difficulty except that of expense. And thus the real question is, 
whether the traffic will be sufficient to meet this undoubtedly heavy 
expense. On this there are two points to be considered. What was 
the object for which the canal was constructed? Is that object likely 
to be attained? The practical object of the canal is to reduce the 
navigable distance between the West and the East by nearly 8000 
miles. From England to India, for example, the distance by the Cape 
of Good Hope is 15,000 miles; by the Suez Canal it will be 7500. 
From this closer approximation of East and West will result, it is ex- 
pected, an industrial and commercial revolution of which the effects 
are incalculable. The two hundred millions of Europeans who send 
their manufactured products to the East, and the seven hundred 
millions of Orientals who consume those products, and send in ex- 
change their raw materials to the West, will be brought into closer, 
less costly, and more intimate relations. In considering whether this 
result is likely to be attained, it may not be out of place to recollect 
that up to the beginning of the sixteenth century the commerce between 
East and West had all passed by one or other of the two branches of 
the Red Sea. The general insecurity of life and property which began 
to prevail when Syria and Egypt fell under the dominion of the Turks, 
and the consequently increased difficulties of transhipment from sea to 
sea, necessitated the employment of some other route ; and Vasco da 
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Gama having just at that time doubled the Cape of Good Hope and 
reached Calicut, this circuitous sea-route became the highway between 
East and West. A few years ago a partial return was made to the old 
route ; but though there was security, still the expense and trouble of 
transhipment and conveyance across Egypt was an effectual barrier to 
its being employed for heavy goods. The case between the two routes 
stood thus: by the Cape, cheapness, but with length of time; by 
Egypt, shortness of time, but with expense and trouble. The canal 
secures shortness of time combined with cheapness and avoidance of 
trouble. As compared with the Cape route, the saving of time will 
considerably more than compensate for the expense of the tolls ; and 
as compared with the land route through Egypt, while the time is nearly 
the same, the trouble is //, and the expense considerably less — the 
railway charge for conveying goods between Alexandria and Suez being 
more than double the ten francs per ton* proposed as the rate for the 
canal. It must be borne in mind, however, that it is only by steamers 
that the canal route can be used. ‘The difficult navigation of the Red 
Sea, and the continued prevalence in it of the same wind,} preclude 
the possibility of sailing ships being employed with any punctuality. 
Steamers will have to be employed, and commanded by a class of 
captains superior to the general run of small merchant-commanders, 
The recent misfortunes of the P. & O. Company show how tremendous 
are the risks which the Red Sea presents even to the experienced 
commanders of their boats. Much time, therefore, must inevitably 
elapse before anything like a full development of the anticipated traffic 
can be realized ; and this will be a crucial period for the canal. For 
while its expenses will probably exceed its revenue, it must still be kept 
in a state of perfect efficiency in order to induce confidence in its safety 
and capabilities, and prove beyond question the reality of the advan- 
tages which it offers. Many modifications and changes, all involving 
great outlay, will also have to be made during this time. The sharp 
turns must be done away, and the breadth and depth considerably in- 
creased before it can really be serviceable for large ships. No doubt 
the energy which has hitherto so successfully overcome every obstacle 
will be equal to these emergencies. M. de Lesseps looks upon this 
canal as a sacred work which has been given him to accomplish ; and 
the faith which he has in his mission —a faith with which he has in- 
spired all those who have so ably seconded him in his task — has never 
yet faltered, nor failed to justify itself by success. We in England 
should at any rate wish him God-speed ; for if he succeeds, we “shall 
be, or we ought to be, the greatest gainers by his success; though 
possibly Italy will be the country which will proportionately profit the 
most. 

With regard to the question of the neutrality of the canal, that will 
no doubt solve itself when occasion requires. Of course, though the 
aempeny calls itself an E. ayption company, and flies the Egyptian flag, 


. The rates by “a from yes to Suez are :— Unaccelerated, 20s. per ton, with 8s. port dues; 
accelerated, gos. per ton. Passengers and mails will no doubt always go by railway across Egypt, 
Port Said being at least ten hours further than Alexandria from either Marseilles or Brindisi; and 
this, with the fifteen or twenty hours required for going through the canal, gives an advantage in time 
to the railway of nearly twenty-four hours. 


t For six months in the year the north wind blows down the Red Sea; for four months there are 
almost constant calms; and for the remaining two months there is south wind. 
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it is practically a French company, and France must necessarily have 
a preponderating influence in its affairs. Palmam gui meruit ferat— 
it would be rather too much to expect that it should give up what it 
has justly earned. Complications may arise, perhaps unpleasantly for 
England, but there is reassurance in the thought that every new path 
and opening for commercial intercourse is a fresh guarantee of peace ; 
and as the greatest consumers always command the market, England 
should eventually have the practical control of this highway. She must 
recollect, however, that the success of the canal will aim a much greater 
blow at the monopoly she has enjoyed of the trade between the East 
and the West than any hitherto experienced, and that consequently she 
ought to be prepared for the struggle should it come. 


F. A. Eaton. 


American Monthly Magazine. 


UNWRITTEN MUSIC. 


TIcKLER. I will accompany you on the poker and tongs. 
SHEPHERD. I hae nae objections —for you’ve not only a sowl for music, Sir, but 
a genius too, and the twa dinna always gang thegither — mony a man haein’ as fine 
an ear for tunes, as the starnies on a dewy nicht that listen to the grass growin’ roun’ 
the vernal primroses, and yet no able to play on ony instrument,— on even the flute 
—let abee the poker and tangs. 
Nocres AMBROSIANAS 


I AM not known as a lover of music. I seldom praise the player 
upon an instrument or the singer of a song. I stand aside if I 
listen, and keep the measure in my heart, without beating it audibly 
with my foot, or moving my head visibly in a practised abstraction. 
There are times when I do not listen at all; and it may be that the 
mood is not on me, or that the spell of it is mastered by beauty, or 
that I hear a human voice whose very whisper is sweeter than it all. 
There are some who are said to have a passion for music, and they 
will turn away at the beginning of a song, though it be only a child’s 
lesson, and leave gazing on an eye that was, perhaps, like shaded 
water, or the forehead of a beautiful woman, or the lip of a young 
girl, to listen. I cannot boast that my love of music is so strong. I 
confess there are things I know that are often an over-charm, though 
not always, and I would not give up my slavery to their power, if I 
might be believed to have gone mad at an opera, or have my ‘ Bravo’ 
the signal for the applause of a city. 
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There is unwritten music. The world is full of it. I hear it every 
hour that I wake, and my waking sense is surpassed sometimes by my 
sleeping — though that is a mystery. There is no sound of simple 
nature that is not music. It is all God’s work, and so harmony. You 
may mingle and divide and strengthen the passages of its great 
anthem, and it is still melody,— melody. ‘The low winds of summer 
blow over the waterfalls and the brooks, and bring their voices to 
your ear as if their sweetness was linked by an accurate finger ; yet 
the wind is but a fitful player ; and you may go out when the tempest 
is up, and hear the strong trees moaning as they lean before it, and 
the long grass hissing as it sweeps through, and its own solemn 
monotony over all,—and the dimple of that same brook, and the 
waterfall’s unaltered bass shall still reach you in the intervals of its 
power, as much in harmony as before, and as much a part of its 
perfect and perpetual hymn. There is no accident of nature’s causing 
which can bring in*discord. The loosened rock may fail into the 
abyss, and the overblown tree rush down through the branches of the 
wood, and the thunder peal awfully in the sky;—and sudden and 
violent as these changes seem, their tumult goes up with the sound of 
winds and waters, and the exquisite ear of the musician can detect no 
jar. 

I have read somewhere of a custom in the Highlands, which, in 
connexion with the principle it involves, is exceedingly beautiful. It 
is believed, that, to the ear of the dying (which just before-death, be- 
comes always exquisitely acute), the perfect harmony of the voices of 
nature is so ravishing, as to make him forget his suffering, and die 
gently, like one in a pleasant trance. And so, when the last moment 
approaches, they take him from the close shieling, and bear him out 
into the open sky, that he may hear the familiar rushing of the streams. 
I can believe that it is not superstition. I do not think we know how 
exquisitely nature’s many voices are attuned to harmony, and to each 
other. ‘The old philosopher we read of might not have been dreaming 
when he discovered that the order of the sky was like a scroll of 
written music, and that two stars (which are said to have appeared 
centuries after his death in the very places he mentioned) were wanting 
to complete the harmony. We know how wonderful are the phenomena 
of color; how strangely like consummate art the strongest dyes are 
blended in the plumage of birds, and in the cups of flowers ; so that, 
to the practised eye of the painter, the harmony is inimitably perfect. 
It is natural to suppose every part of the universe equally perfect, and 
it is a glorious and elevating thought, that the stars of heaven are 
moving on continually to music, and that the sounds we daily listen to 
are but a part of a melody that reaches to the very centre of God’s 
illimitable spheres. 

(Pardon me a digression here, reader. Aside from the intention of 
the custom just alluded to, there is something delightful in the thought 
of thus dying in the open air. I had always less horror of death than 
of its ordinary gloomy circumstance. There is something unnatural 
in the painful and extravagant sympathy with which the dying are 
surrounded. It is not such a gloomy thing to die. The world has 
pleasant places, and I would hear in my last hour, the voices, and the 
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birds, and the chance music I may have loved ; but better music, and 
voices of more ravishing sweetness, and far pleasanter places, are 
found in heaven, and I cannot feel that it is well or natural to oppress 
the dying with the distressing wretchedness of common sorrow. I 
would be let go cheerfully from the world. I would have my friends 
comfort me and smile pleasantly on me, and feel willing that I should 
be released from sorrow and perplexity and disease, and go up, now 
that my race was finished, joyfully to my reward. And if it be allotted 
me, as I pray it will, to die in the summer time, I would be borne out 
beneath the open sky, and have my pillow lifted that I might see the 
glory of the setting sun, and pass away, like him, with undiminished 
light to another world.) 

It is not mere poetry to talk of the ‘voices of summer.’ It is the 
day-time of the year, and its myriad influences are audibly at work. 
Even by night you may lay your ear to the ground, and hear that 
faintest of murmurs, the sound of growing things. I used to think 
when I was a child that it was fairy music. If you have been used to 
rising early, you have not forgotten how the stillness of the night seems 
increased by the timid note of the first bird. It is the only time when 
I would lay a finger on the lip of nature,—the deep hush is so very 
solemn. By-and-by, however, the birds are all up, and the peculiar 
holiness of the hour declines; but what a world of music does the 
sun shine on! the deep lowing of the cattle blending in with the 
capricious warble of a thousand of God’s happy creatures, and the 
stir of industry coming on the air like the undertones of a choir, and 
the voice of man, heard in the distance over all, like a singer among 
instruments, giving them meaning and language! And then, if your 
ear is delicate, you have minded how all these sounds grew softer and 
sweeter as the exhalations of dew floated up, and the vibrations 
loosened in the thin air. 

You should go out some morning in June, and listen to the notes 
of the birds. ‘They express, far more than our own, the characters 
of their owners. From the scream of the vulture and the eagle to the 
low brooding of the dove, they are all modified by their habits of 
support, and their consequent dispositions. With the small birds the 
voice seems to be but an outpouring of gladness, and it is pleasant to see 
that without one articulate word it is so sweet a gifttothem. It seems 
a necessary vent to their joy of existence, and I believe in my heart 
that a dumb bird would die of its imprisoned fulness. 

Nature seems never so utterly still to me as in the depth of a 
summer afternoon. ‘The heat has driven in the birds, and the leaves 
hang motionless in the trees, and no creature has the heart, in that 
faint sultriness, to utter a sound. The snake sleeps on the rock, and 
the frog lies breathing in the pool, and even the murmur that is heard 
at night is inaudible, for the herbage droops beneath the sun, and the 
seed has no strength to burst its covering. The world is still, and the 
pulses beat languidly. It is a time for sleep. 

But if you would hear one of nature’s most various and delicate 
harmonies, lie down in the edge of the wood when the evening breeze 
begins to stir, and listen to its coming. It touches first the silver 
foliage of the birch, and the slightly-hung leaves, at its merest breath, 
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will lift and rustle like a thousand tiny wings ; and then it creeps up to 
the tall fir, and the fine tassels send out a sound like a low whisper ; 
and as the oak feels its influence, the thick leaves stir heavily, and a 
deep tone comes sullenly out like the echo of a far-off bassoon. They 
are all wind-harps of different power, and as the breeze strengthens 
and sweeps equally over them all, their united harmony has a wonder- 
ful grandeur and beauty. 

Then what is more soothing than the dropping of the rain? You 
should have slept in a garret to know how it can lull and bring dreams, 
How I have lain, when a boy, and listened to the fitful patter of the 
large drops upon the roof, and held my breath as it grew fainter and 
fainter, till it ceased utterly, and I heard nothing but the rushing of the 
strong gust and the rattling of the panes! I used to say over my 
prayers, and think of the apples I had stolen, then! But were you 
ever out fishing upon a lake in a smart shower? It is like the playing 
of musical glasses. The drops ring out with a clear bell-like tinkle, 
following each other sometimes so closely that it resembles the winding 
of a distant horn; and then, in the momentary intervals, the bursting 
of the thousand tiny bubbles comes stealthily on your ear, more like 
the recollection of a sound than a distinct murmur. Not that I fish. 
I was ever a milky-hearted boy, and had a foolish notion that there 
was pain in the restless death of those panting and beautiful creatures ; 
but I loved to go out with the old: men when the day set in with rain, 
and lie dreamily over the gunwale listening to the changes of which I 
have spoken. It had a quieting effect on my temper, and stilled for a 
while the uneasiness of that vague longing that is like a fever at a 
boy’s heart. 

There is a melancholy music in Autumn. The leaves float sadly 
about with a look of peculiar desolateness, wavering capriciously in 
the wind, and falling with a just audible sound that is a very sigh for 
its sadness. And then, when the breeze is fresher — though the early 
autumn months are mostly still—they are swept on with a cheerless 
rustle over the naked harvest-fields, and about in the eddies of the 
blast ; and though I have sometimes, in the glow of exercise, felt my 
life securer in the triumph of the brave contrast, yet in the chill of 
evening, or when any sickness of mind or body was on me, the moan- 
ing of those withered leaves has pressed down my heart like a sorrow, 
and the cheerful fire and the voices of my many sisters might scarce 
remove it. 

Then, for the music of Winter, I love to listen to the falling of the 
snow. It is an unobtrusive and sweet music. You may temper your 
heart to the serenest mood by its low murmur. It is that kind of 
music that only intrudes upon your ear when your thoughts come 
languidly. You need not hear it if your mind is not idle. It realises 
my dream of another world, where music is intuitive like a thought, 
and comes only when it is remembered. 

And the frost too has a melodious ‘ministry.’ You will hear its 
crystals shoot in the dead of a clear night as if the moonbeams were 
splintering like arrows on the ground; and you listen to it the more 
earnestly that it is the going on of one of the most cunning and 
beautiful of nature’s deep mysteries, I know nothing so wonderful as 
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the shooting of a crystal. God has hidden its principle as yet from 
the inquisitive eye of the philosopher, and we must be content to gaze 
on its exquisite beauty, and listen in mute wonder to the noise of its 
invisible workmanship. It is too fine a knowledge for us. We shall 
comprehend it when we know how the ‘morning stars sang together.’ 

You would hardly look for music in the dreariness of the early 
winter. But before the keener frosts set in, and while the warm 
winds are yet stealing back occasionally like regrets of the departed 
summer, there will come a soft rain or a heavy mist, and, when the 
north wind returns, there will be drops suspended like ear-ring jewels 
between the filaments of the cedar tassels and in the feathery edges 
of the dark green hemlocks, and, if the clearing up is not followed by 
a heavy wind, they will all be frozen in their places like well-set 
gems. ‘The next morning the warm sun comes out, and by the middle 
of the calm, dazzling forenoon, they are all loosened from the close 
touch which sustained them, and will drop at the lightest motion. If 
you go along upon the south side of the wood at that hour, you will 
hear music. The dry foliage of the summer’s shedding is scattered 
over the ground, and the round, hard drops ring out clearly and dis- 
tinctly as they are shaken down with the stirring of the breeze. It is 
something like the running of deep and rapid water, only more fitful 
and merrier ; but to one who goes out in nature with his heart open, it 
is a pleasant music, and, in contrast with the stern character of the 
season, delightful. 

Winter has many other sounds that give pleasure to the seeker for 
hidden sweetness ; but they are too rare and accidental to be described 
distinctly. The brooks have a sullen and muffled murmur under their 
frozen surface ; the ice in the distant river heaves up with the swell of 
the current and falls again to the bank with a prolonged echo, and the 
woodman’s axe rings cheerfully out from the bosom of the unrobed 
forest. These are, at best, however, but melancholy sounds, and, like 
all that meets the eye in that cheerless season, they but drive in the 
heart upon itself. I believe it is so ordered in God’s wisdom. We 
forget ourselves in the enticement of the sweet summer. Its music 
and its loveliness win away the senses that link up the affections, and 
we need a hand to turn us back tenderly, and hide from us the out- 
ward idols in whose worship we are forgetting the higher and more 
spiritual altars. 

Hitherto I have spoken only of the sounds of irrational and inani- 
mate nature. A better than these, and the best music under heaven, 
is the music of the human voice. I doubt whether all voices are not 
capable of it, though there must be degrees in it, as in beauty. The 
tones of affection in all children are sweet, and we know not how 
much their unpleasantness in after life may be the effect of sin, and 
coarseness, and the consequent habitual expression of discordant 
passions. But we do know that the voice of any human being be- 
comes touching by distress, and that, even on the coarse-minded and 
the low, religion and the higher passions of the world have sometimes 
so wrought that their eloquence was like the strong passages of an 
organ. I have been much about in the world, and with a boy’s unrest, 
and a peculiar thirst for novel sensations, have mingled for a time in 
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every walk of life ; yet never have I known man or woman under the 
influence of any strong feeling that was not utterly degraded, whose 
voice did not deepen to a chord of grandeur, or soften to cadences to 
which a harp might have been swept pleasantly. It is a perfect instru- 
ment as it comes from the hand of its Maker, and though its strings 
may relax with the atmosphere, or be injured by misuse and neglect, 
it is always capable of being re-strung to its compass till its frame is 
shattered. 

Men have seldom musical voices. Whether it is that their passions 
are coarser, or that their life of caution and reserve shuts up the kindli- 
ness from which it would spring, a pleasant masculine voice is one of 
the rarest gifts of our sex. Whenever you do meet it, however, it is 
always accompanied either by noble qualities, or by that peculiar 
capacity for understanding all character which Goethe calls a ‘pre- 
sentment of the universe,’ and which enables its possessor, without a 
spark of a generous nature himself, to know perfectly what it is in others, 
and to deceive the world by assuming all its accompaniments and all 
its outward evidence. I speak now, and throughout these remarks, 
only of the conversational tone. A man may sing never so well, and 
still speak execrably, and I rarely have known a person who conversed 
musically to sing even a tolerable song. 

A good tone is generally the gift of a gentleman ; for it is always 
low and deep, and the vulgar never possess the serenity and compo- 
sure from which it alone can spring. ‘They are always busy and hurried, 
and a high, sharp tone becomes habitual. 

There is nothing like a sweet voice to win upon the confidence. 
It is the secret of the otherwise unaccountable success of some men in 
society. They never talk for more than one to hear, and to that one, 
if a woman and attractive, it is a most dangerous because unsuspected 
spell ; and every one knows how the voice softens instinctively with 
the knowledge that but one ear listens, and that it is addressed with- 
out witnesses to one who cannot stand aside from herself and separate 
the enchanter from his music. It is an insidious and beguiling power, 
and I have seen men who, without any pretensions to dignity or im- 
posing address, would arrest attention the moment their voices were 
heard, and who, if they leaned over to murmur in a woman’s ear, were 
certain of pleasing, though the remark were the very idlest common- 
place of conversation. 

A sweet voice is indispensable toa woman. I do not think I can 
describe it. It can be, and sometimes is, cultivated. It is not incon- 
sistent with great vivacity, but it is oftener the gift of the quiet and 
unobtrusive. Loudness or rapidity of utterance is incompatible with 
it. Itis low, but not guttural ; deliberate, but not slow. Every sylla- 
ble is distinctly heard, but they follow each other like drops of water 
from a fountain. It is like the brooding of a dove —not shrill, nor 
even clear, but uttered with the subdued and touching reediness which 
every voice assumes in moments of deep feeling or tenderness. It is 
a glorious gift in woman. I should be won by it more than by beauty — 
more even than by talent, were it possible to separate them. But I 
never heard a deep, sweet voice from a weak woman. It is the organ 
of strong feeling, and of thoughts which have lain in the bosom till 
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their sacredness almost hushes utterance. I remember listening in 
the midst of a crowd, many years ago, to the voice of a girl—a mere 
child of sixteen summers —till I was bewildered. She was a pure, 
high-hearted, impassioned creature, without the least knowledge of the 
world or her peculiar gift, but her own thoughts had wrought upon her 
like the hush of a sanctuary, and she spoke low, as if with an uncon- 
scious awe. I could never trifle in her presence. My nonsense seemed 
out of place, and my practised assurance forsook me utterly. She is 
changed now. She has been admired and found out her beauty, and 
the music of her tone is gone! She will recover it by-and-by, when the 
delirium of the world is over, and she begins to rely once more upon 
her own thoughts for company ; but her extravagant spirits have broken 
over the thrilling timidity of childhood, and the charm is unwound. 

There was a lady whom I used to meet when a boy, as I loitered 
to school with my satchel in the summer mornings, and of whom, by- 
and-by, I came to dream, night and day, with a boy’s impassioned and 
indefinite longing. She was a married woman, perhaps twenty years 
older than I, but very, very beautiful. She was like one’s idea of a 
countess —large, but perfectly light and graceful, and with an eye 
of inexpressible softness and languor. I was certain she had a low, 
delicious tone, and as she passed me in the street, I used to fancy 
how the words must linger and melt on that red lip, with its deep- 
colored and voluptuous fulness. Years after, when I had become a 
man, I was introduced to her. I made some passing remark, and with 
my boyish impression still floating in my mind, waited almost breath- 
lessly for her answer. When she did speak, I was perfectly eiectrified. 
Such a wonderful rapidity of utterance, such a volume of language, I 
never heard from the lips of a woman! My dream was over. 

It was always a wonder to me that the voice is so neglected ina 
fashionable education. ‘There is a power in it over men greater even 
than manner, for it is never suspected. Nothing repels like indiffer- 
ence, and indifference is a loud talker, to whom anybody may listen, 
and whom, therefore, nobody cares to hear. But a low tone is redolent 
of the great secret of a woman’s power — re/iance. Nothing wins like 
reliance. Be it in manner or tone, it is alike irresistible. I have seen | 
a woman who would captivate most men by simply leaning on their 
arm. It was the only thing she knew, and she did that beautifully. 
It said more plainly than she could have spoken it, “I confide in you 
utterly ;” and who, that had not been initiated, could resist such an 
appeal? ‘There is something in words spoken softly, and meant for 
one’s ear alone, which touches the heart like an enchantment. I never 
linger by a low-voiced woman if she is not young. It indicates either 
a most child-like innocence and truth, or it is the practised witchery of 
a woman of the world who knows too well for me the secret of her 
power, 

There are circumstances in which the simplest sound becomes awful. 
I once watched with a dying friend in a solitary farm-house. It was a 
clear, still night in December, and there was not a sound to be heard 
beyond his just audible breathing. It wanted but a quarter to one, 
and I began to anticipate the striking of the large clock which stood 
in the farthest corner of the room in which I sat. It was at first 
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simply with reference to my friend’s comfort, for he was ina gentle 
doze, and I feared it might wake him from the only sleep he had got 
that night. I sat looking at the clock. The minute-hand crept slowly 
on. I began to feel a nervous interest in its progress, and as it ad- 
vanced visibly, I leaned over and grasped closer and more firmly the 
arm of the huge chair. As it grew near, a strange fear began to curdle 
my blood, and I could feel my hair stir, as if each individual filament 
were withering at the root. It crept on—and on. There was but 
one minute left! I felt a smothering sensation at my heart, and it 
seemed to me as if my life must stop. But that one minute seemed 
to me an hour. Before it had expired, every event of my life o 
rushed through my memory, and the awful responsibility of time, an 
the aggregate of pain and despair and agony that was felt by the 
hundreds who were dying at that moment, and the guilt that was fester- 
ing in the darkness the hearts of those who may not sleep, and over 
all, my own thoughtless and immeasurable prodigality of time and 
health and opportunity, crowded into my soul as if its capacity were 
equal to the concentrated anguish of a demon. ‘The machinery at last 
began to stir. It seemed to me as if every vein in my body was an 
icy worm. My nerves stretched to an intenser pitch; large drops of 
sweat rolled from my forehead, and my heart stopped —almost. It 
struck ! and I fell back in my chair in a paroxysm of hysterical laughter. 
I have watched often since, and have been in situations far more cal- 
culated to excite terror, but nothing ever overcame me like that solitary 
vigil. I had been up night after night with my friend, and was cer- 
tainly much unnerved by fatigue and exhaustion ; but the circumstance 
furnishes matter of speculation to the inquirer after the phenomena of 
human nature. 

The music of church bells has become a matter of poetry. Thomas 
Moore has sung ‘those evening bells’ in some of the most melodious 
of his elaborate stanzas. I remember, though somewhat imperfectly, 
a touching story connected with the church bells of a town in Italy, 
which had become famous all over Europe for their peculiar solemnity 
and sweetness. They were made by a young Italian artisan, and 
were his heart’s pride. During the war, the place was sacked, and 
the bells carried off, no one knew whither. After the tumult was over, 
the poor fellow returned to his work ; but it had been the solace of his 
life to wander about at evening and listen to the chime of his bells, 
and he grew dispirited and sick, and pined for them till he could no 
longer bear it, and left his home, determined to wander over the world 
and hear them once again before he died. He went from land to land, 
stopping in every village, till the hope that alone sustained him began 
to falter, and he knew at last that he was dying. He lay one evening 
in a boat that was slowly floating down the Rhine, almost insensible, 
and scarce expecting to see the sun rise again that was now setting 
gloriously over the vine-covered hills of Germany. Presently, the 
vesper bells of a distant village began to ring, and as the chimes stole 
faintly over the river with the evening breeze, he started from his 
lethargy. He was not mistaken. It was the deep, solemn, heavenly 
music of his own bells, and the sounds that he had thirsted for years 
to hear were melting over the water. He leaned from the boat, with 
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his ear close to the calm surface of the river, and listened. They rung 
out their hymn and ceased, and he still lay motionless in his painful 
posture. His companions spoke to him, but he gave no answer ; his 
spirit had followed the last sound of the vesper chime. 

There is something exceedingly impressive in the breaking in of 
church bells on the stillness of the Sabbath. I doubt whether it is 
not more so in the heart of a populous city than anywhere else. The 
presence of any single, strong feeling, in the midst of a great people, 
has something of awfulness in it which exceeds even the impressive- 
ness of nature’s breathless Sabbath. I know few things more imposing 
than to walk the streets of a city when the peal of the early bells is 
just beginning. The deserted pavements, the closed windows of the 
places of business, the decent gravity of the solitary passenger, and 
over all, the feeling in your own bosom that the fear of God is brood- 
ing like a great shadow over the thousand human beings who are sitting 
still in their dwellings around you, were enough, if there were no other 
circumstance, to hush the heart into a religious fear. But when the 
bells peal out suddenly with a summons to the temple of God, and 
their echoes roll on through the desolate streets, and are unanswered by 
the sound of any human voice, or the din of any human occupation, 
the effect has sometimes seemed to me more solemn than the near 
thunder. 

Far more beautiful, and, perhaps, quite as salutary as a religious in- 
fluence, is the sound of a distant Sabbath bell in the country. It 
comes floating over the hills like the going abroad of a spirit ; and as 
the leaves stir with its vibrations, and the drops of dew tremble in the 
cups of the flowers, you could almost believe that there was a Sabbath 
in nature, and that the dumb works of God rendered visible worship 
for His goodness. The effect of nature alone is purifying, and its 
thousand evidences of wisdom are too eloquent of their Maker not to 
act as a continual lesson; but combined with the instilled piety of 
childhood, and the knowledge of the inviolable holiness of the time, 
the mellow cadences of a church bell give to the hush of the country 
Sabbath a holiness to which only a desperate heart could be insensible. 

Yet, after all, whose ear was ever ‘filled with hearing,’ or whose 
‘eye with seeing?’ Full as the world is of music ; crowded as life is 
with beauty which surpasses, in its mysterious workmanship, our wildest 
dream of faculty and skill; gorgeous as is the overhung and ample 
sky, and deep and universal as the harmonies are which are wandering 
perpetually in the atmosphere of this spacious and beautiful world — 
who has ever heard music and not felt a capacity for better, or seen 
beauty, or grandeur, or delicate cunning, without a feeling in his inmost 
soul of unreached and unsatisfied conceptions? I have gazed on the 
dazzling loveliness of woman till the value of my whole existence 
seemed pressed into that one moment of sight ; and I have listened to 
music till my tears came, and my brain swam dizzily; yet when I 
turned away I wished that the beauty of the woman had been perfecter, 
and my lips parted at the intensest ravishment of that dying music 
with an impatient feeling that its spell was unfinished. I used to 
wonder when I was a boy how Socrates knew that this world was not 
enough for his capacities, and that his soul therefore was immortal, 
It is no marvel to me now. 





OUR SOUTHERN HUMORIST. 
For Tue New Ecvectic MaGazine. 


HE gentleman who has written “The Life and Opinions of 
Abraham Page,” “ What I Know About Ben Eccles,” and “ The 
Quines,” has not chosen to give his name to the public, and of course we 
will respect his wish to keep at present under the shadow of his autobio- 
graphical pseudonym.- We know absolutely nothing of him beyond his 
name and place of residence, and the nature of that genius which shines 
so purely in his books ; but we are sure that in him we have the most 
original writer of this country, and one of the finest humorists living. 
These are strong terms ; but we will do our best to uphold our right 
to use them. Page after page really gladdens the eye — accustomed 
to so much of the merest twaddle in these days — with clear, sweet 
humor, realism of the diamond order, perfect naturalness in every line, 
whether scenery is sketched or character penciled or manners _por- 
trayed ; and along with deep Christian feeling and strong Christian 
thought, manly words of the most chivalrous estimates of woman. No- 
where else, except perhaps in that unpretending little sketch-book, 
rather than romance, Mrs. Gilman’s “ Southern Matron,” have we seen 
Southern life so truly painted. Nowhere else, in any book since Thack- 
eray, are there characters all the world must recognise as the real living 
beings the writer tried to see and to show to his reader. All the half- 
painters can do fails fully to satisfy us that they had flesh and blood 
for their models. All is real on this man’s canvas. ‘The shapes, the 
tints, the shadings, are what earth and sun have grouped together 
before to-day, and will so group again. There are no affectations of 
thought or style, no metaphysics spun from misty German noddles, no 
psychology of the Hawthorne stamp, no such “ Morbid Anatomy of 
Black Bile” as Peacock ridiculed a generation ago, yet scotched so 
feebly after all that the same silly mania prevails in fiction even now. 
Our remarks will at first be general; we will then take up this 
writer’s books one by one, or perhaps only one on this occasion, and 
descant more fully and minutely upon his characteristics as an artist, 
and point out those special bits in his work in which we think he is 
happiest. We have intimated by the very heading of this paper what 
we regard as the crowning excellence of Mr. Page’s genius — to adopt 
the name of one-half of the writer’s literary mask ; John Capelsay, the 
defunct Mr. Page’s executor, being the other half. Really fine humor 
we regard as absolutely necessary to the making up of a rounded, full- 
souled, masculine genius. That Milton had it not is a pity: it kept 
him from making his great epic a perfect poem. Nothing so absurd 
or grotesque as many of his most grandly-worded passages, would 
have been dictated to his girls, if he had possessed even a sense of 
humor sufficiently fine to keep clearly before his mind the chasm be- 
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tween the sublime and the ridiculous. We can think just at this mo- 
ment of no one of anything like his lofty genius who so glaringly 
lacked humor. Even Dante has at times a sort of grim humor, very 
close indeed to the proud scorn and bitter hate of which it was born, 
but still humor for all that. But the fine quality of which we speak, 
and which alone deserves the name of pure humor, is something quite 
different from anything the fierce Florentine could feel. True humor 
is always on the very brink of wet eyes. We know of no pathos so 
tender as that which comes to us in quick pursuit of a smile. It is as 
though the great sea of emotions we call the human soul, flashed no 
tich light from its bounding surge without tossing up its spray to the 
blue. But such humor is only the best and sweetest, the sort of divine 
lymph that wells from natures in which the man’s strength and nerve are 
tempered by the woman’s tenderness, and the smile of green earth 
under the sun has been knit, in the blended growth of soul and body, 
with the soft dew under the moon. ‘There are other kinds. Indeed, 
no quality of genius can be more multiform than humor. The lowest 
form of it degenerates into farce ; the highest rises into that which is 
ever ready to melt into pathos. ‘The humor of Dickens, fine as it is of 
its kind, is seldom anything richer than skilfully-colored burlesque and 
caricature of nature. That of “George Eliot” is higher and more 
instinct with keen psychological perception, but it is sombre and bitter. 
Add a little of the wild Hoffmannesque element to it, and it would be 
almost as weird and unreal as that of Hawthorne, which indeed is 
often too mad to be called humor. Not that she does not paint groups 
which have actual existence in nature. They are there sure enough. 
We believe the North of England to have people in it very near indeed 
to the type of those monstrosities painted for the world by the Bronté 
family, Mrs. Gaskill, and “George Eliot.” But things may exist, and 
yet for all purposes of high art be quite unnatural. ‘The Oberon and 
Titania, Puck, Ariel, Queen Mab, and the dread witches of Shaks- 
peare are good art, because probable to the imagination, however im- 
possible to the understanding —of this very green age. The Shirleys, 
and Jane Eyres, and Rochesters, and Felix Holts, and all of the rest of 
the unpleasant tribe conjured up by the trick of modern introspection 
and the modern worship of the principle of selfishness, are, like such 
pantomime puppets as Quilp and Barnaby Rudge and Silas Wegg, rather 
bad art — the former being improbable though perhaps not impossible, 
the latter both improbable and impossible. Precisely like Dickens’s 
humor in kind is Judge Longstreet’s in the famous “Georgia Scenes,” 
which took the lead in that style of comic art on this side of the At- 
lantic, and to this day beats all its successors in broad fun and really 
laughable incident. But, hitherto, with the exception of Washington 
Irving’s “ History of New York,” which #s Cervantic, the cis-Atlantic 
humor has been all of this sort, and can hardly be expected to live. 
In the higher kinds of humor, an unspoken sense of the weakness of 
man and the sadness of human life tinges every smile of the soul with 
a neutral tint, which is the finest coloring art can give when it seeks 
to shadow forth the mingled elements of being. Such is the grave 
and almost mournful humor of Sir Thomas Brown and Jeremy 
Taylor. Such is the richer and more joyous humor of Sterne and 
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Cervantes. Such is the idealistic and rhapsodical humor of Jean Paul 
Richter. Such is the opalesque humor of bright, scholarly, wrong. 
headed, eloquent, beautiful-thoughted John Ruskin in his “ Ethics of 
the Dust” and “Queen of the Air.” Such is the finely-tempered, 
home-lit humor of Bulwer when he imitates Sterne, to better him in 
morals of the heart while he does not fall so very far below him some- 
times in the gift in which Sterne was the master of ail men. Such is 
the calm, realistic humor of Thackeray, the ablest knower of his race 
that has lived in our time. Fielding is less sentimental and more 
Shakspearian in his insight into nature than any of the moderns, 
Wordsworth’s puling over nature — meaning, mark you, by the word 
this time, the woods, mountains, seas, rivers, lakes, and little daisies — 
very different from Shakspeare’s manly love of it which found utterance 
only when there was some sense in talking of it, has so spoiled the 
moderns, that we fear few of us can ever again talk naturally about 
nature, or even feel naturally about it. But this, of course, is not the 
sort of nature we mean when we say Fielding is less sentimental than 
Thackeray. Yet the temper in which we have learned to regard the 
externa! world has insensibly made us less robust in our view of human 
life ; and modern humanitarianism has made asses of us all, more or 
less. Thackeray could not paint the age without putting so much of 
its sanctimonious, affected, hypocritical, and self-deluding tone into his 
work as to taint the atmosphere alittle. When this form of Pharisaism 
is dead — Pharisaism itself will never die while humanity lives,— per- 
haps we, become less prudish, will be less shocked than now at the 
open brazenness of Fielding, the taint in 4/s atmosphere. Goldsmith 
is akin to Fielding in quiet mastery of the heart, but far inferior in the 
range of his knowledge and in consistency of development of plot 
or character. Smollett is nearer to Dickens, but superior as an accu- 
rate painter of human nature to either Goldsmith or Dickens. Sir 
Walter Scott, very close to Shakspeare and Fielding, Cervantes, Boc- 
caccio and Le Sage in universality, far above them all except Shaks- 
peare in height of range, though not in breadth, but by no means so 
acute and penetrating in knowledge of the human heart as Shakspeare 
and Fielding, gives many a rich picture of really fine humor — Hogar- 
thian in its general type, but so deftly tinged by that subtle brain-juice 
of the Scottish character which makes the old ballads ring with the 
true humor that melts into pathos, as to be half-poetry half the time. 

When writers of such humor as constantly verges on farce try pathos, 
they fail utterly. They aim at it obtrusively, and they miss it glaringly. 
It is invariably of the melodramatic pattern. This is emphatically the 
case with Dickens. Thackeray’s pathos, on the contrary, is so reserved 
and seemingly so reluctant that it really does not reach the common 
reader. But to him whose mind has caught the true taste of his humor, 
his tender touches come instinct with the sweetest thrill of a most 
subtle and penetrating power. His daughter, thank Heaven! has this 
gift too, and with it a poetic sense of light-filled colors and rich scents 
and tender tones, which seems to us to endow her with the double 
genius of painter and dramatist. She is always delightful, and only 
escapes being grand from the want of that masculine hardness which 
is necessary to the mastery and the perpetuity of genius. 
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It is her father’s form and temper of genius which it seems to us 
comes nearest to that which Mr. Page has. But his is unique, as that 
of each separate genius always is ; and we do not pretend to say that 
his mode of thought is after all more akin to that of Thackeray than 
to that of Horace. Of course we refer only to the order of humor, 
not to the power and skill of the creative faculty, in likening these 
men to one another. For this is the distinctive gift of Mr. Page — pure 
unmistakable humor, seldom trespassing even on the confines of wit. 
Many writers keep perpetually on the border-land between the two, and 
pass sometimes into one, sometimes into the other. Yet, difficult as it 
occasionally is to decide in special passages to which class the bright, 
keen flash of sunny thought may belong, it is usually a simple matter 
enough to classify the writer himself. Wit is the fruit of dry, hard in- 
tellect ; often, it is true, associated with a feeling heart, but the heart has 
no share in the fruitage. Humor comes from both head and heart, and 
it is hard to say which shares most in the making of it. The highest 
natures can scarcely be blithe in thought without the brain filling with 
the subtle juice of humor and flowing out in bitter-sweet phrase. Na- 
tures, not very far inferior in native power to the highest, so nearly 
reach the delicate flavor of which we speak, that it is almost by arbitrary 
judgment we call it wit, not humor. Yet most men will agree that the 
distinction is rightly made. Wit like Sydney Smith’s, all genial and 
sunny as it is, is not humor, but wit. Wit like Sheridan’s, dazzling with 
its brilliance, is not humor, but wit. Wit like Byron’s, scorching and 
lurid in its splendor, is not humor, but wit. The wit of Swift and of 
Cyrano de Bergerac, of Thomas Fuller and of Thomas Hood, of Vol- 
taire and of Heine, different from each other as they are, are all in 
their turn different from the humor of purely humorous writers — such 
a writer, for instance, as Charles Lamb. Molitre now is both witty and 
humorous. Le Sage and Boccaccio, always witty, are often humorous. 

After all, it is quite impossible to convey an accurate impression of 
the sense we have in our own minds of the peculiar features which a 
full, thoughtful, serene mind has given to its work. The best we can 
do, perhaps, is to promise the reader that if he enjoys Sterne he is 
sure to enjoy Mr. Page. Yet Mr. Page is no more like Sterne than he 
is like Horace or Thackeray or Montaigne. 

As to style,—a word or so on that point. There are thousands of 
styles just as there are thousands of minds; and if the style is good, 
it is because the mind which it expresses is good. The more thoroughly 
a good mind is expressed in the style it uses, the better the style. To 
talk of a rigid form as the only true style is as absurd as to talk — the 
ethical writers all do it, too—of an abstract morality, the same for 
every man, binding in some sense, quite unexplained, upon God him- 
self, and quite incapable of modification. This is folly fit only for books 
of rhetoric and modern moral philosophy. No; style is merely the 
manner in which the individual mind communicates with the minds of 
others, and its sole business should be to interpret the mind rightly. 
The first and best quality, therefore, of a good style is, that it should 
be that which is most natural to the mind it utters. All affectation is in 
its very essence bad style. But there are choices in style just as there 
are choices in mind ; and the finest to every really cultivated taste is 
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that which is most simply idiomatic, most clear and limpid, while it 
seems to flow without effort, whether it glides straight on or turns and 
winds about in graceful quest of green and shade. It is a rare thing 
in these days to find any one writing out of his own head in a simple, 
straightforward fashion; and when one is so found, there are few 
things honest men — weary of the perpetual imitation of the age and the 
echoed opinions of men certainly as ignorant as we — enjoy so much, 
As for us, we bless our soul that we are conscious of one such man 
since Thackeray. George Macdonald is sometimes perfectly natural, 
but succumbs pretty often to the spirit of the age. Men like Trollope, 
commonplace in their realism, are too low in art to make their style of 
the slightest importance except as models of clearness. But smooth 
streams with no depths at all have no business being anything else but 
clear. Charles Reade, Frenchy as he is and affected to the last de 
gree, is often very effective with that incisive style of his and quick 
fencing-wit of the stage. Henry Kingsley is at all times intolerably 
affected. Charles Kingsley is sometimes very fine both in matter and 
manner, sometimes frothy and overstrained —a sort of Hazlitt in his in- 
equalities, but a more telling painter than Hazlitt. Miss Manning, 
Miss Yonge, Mrs. Charles, and the author of “ Occupations of a Retired 
Life,” write pretty fair English. Mrs. Oliphant used to write much 
better English and create better art some years ago than she does now. 
The “Country Parson,” putting out of account a slight tendency to be 
prolix, is fine in his kind of quiet monologue. In the early days of 
literary culture on this side of the ocean, Legart wrote such English 
in his articles for the Southern Review as can be found nowhere out- 
side of the best of the English classics ; and some of our Judges— 
Harper, for instance —delivered their decrees in peerless English. 
But good writing is a rare delicacy in this part of the world, and we 
therefore welcome Mr. Page with a double joy. 

The truth is, anything but English is taught in most of the schools 
in English-speaking countries. In the greater part of these, children 
are taught Johnsonese ; and most of the books put into their hands 
for educational purposes are written in Johnsonese. Compare the 
style of any history or book of philosophy studied in the schools with 
the style of the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” or “ Robinson Crusoe,” and you 
will see what we mean. Even when the language is not big and 
swelling enough to be called Johnsonese, it is too often so prim and 
stiff in style, so fearfully grammar-bookish in idiom, and consequently 
so un-English, as to be as utterly unlike the language of any period as 
anything so like blended Saxon, Latin, and Norman in mere words can 
possibly be. ‘Thus we find in almost all the schools two kinds of 
pseudo-English to be avoided — Johnsonese, the result of mere senseless 
pedantry ; and Grammaresque, the result of blockish ignorance multi- 
plied by conceit. It is hard to say which is the more hateful ; and it is 
surely no wonder when children, outraged by this sort of stuff, take 
refuge in the raciness of slang. 

But in the writings of Mr. Page the style is naturally and necessarily 
in pure taste ; for, following the tone of his thought, it could not be 
otherwise. His plan is that of the best art: he takes the commonest, 
simplest things of everyday life, and makes of them beauty and sweetness. 
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It is now time to take up the books themselves and examine them. 
We begin with “What I Know About Ben Eccles,” because (why not tell 
the truth?) we have not read the others yet. The Preface says truly, 
“Jt is more a psychological than a religious story,” and we may add 
that it is also more a study of human nature than a fiction framed for 
amusement. At the same time that the characters are perfectly true 
to nature and in keeping with their first conception throughout, they 
are unique. Mr. Page rightly declares that there is no other Ben 
Eccles, Susan, Alice, Dr. Sam, or Charley Bowman, in literature — to 
say nothing of Aunt Polly, and the others. “ They are, for the most 
part,of Southern growth. Although the bases of their characters exist 
wherever there are men and women, the organisation and state of the 
society in which they lived peculiarly modified those bases, and created 
with them characteristics. Whoever knows human nature will find it 
normally, though peculiarly, developed in them.” 

Mr. Page’s hero is a poor half-cracked gentleman, with a singular 
mania for getting on his knees in all sorts of places to pray to God for 
guidance, in a simple world-forgetting way. An unpromising hero truly, 
whom his biographer does not profess to admire — does not even love, 
as he tells us with a sad, quaint, half-mocking humor hard to define, 
but only pities. He pities his pure-hearted young friend, who so greatly 
lacks the hardness of man, with a tender Christian pity, but also with 
that half-humorous, half-philosophical interest one takes in the study 
of an anomalous bit of psychical development. Of all the mysteries 
in human relations which puzzle the heart and mind of man, except 
perhaps the mystery of one sex to the other, the hardest to understand 
is the mystery a weak soul presents to a strong. Such is Ben Eccles 
to Mr. Page. An unpromising hero in one sense, but strongly akin in 
tangle of structure to the hero of Cervantes’ great tragi-comedy, so 
much read and so little understood. Ben Eccles and Don Quixote 
are alike pure natures of exalted moral principle, but infirm in judg- 
ment, and hence laughable to sober mankind from the weak follies their 
lack of intellectual balance, aided by the strength of their moral pur- 
pose, leads them to commit. Yet, while the portrayer of these bewil- 
dered servants of duty, in each case, smiles at the strange things their 
disordered wits compel them to, he smiles, it seems to us, with a still 
more melancholy smile and a still tenderer pathos of humor at the 
strange spectacle of a mad world that feels the ludicrousness of the 
situation but never its sad or its noble side,— a world that, looked at 
from the watch-towers of the angel-world, is more insane in its common 
sense than these are in their sense of the divine claims upon them. 
Itis in this above all else, by the way, that humor differs from wit: 
wit simply laughs at enthusiasm ; humor watches it, partly with sym- 
pathy moved by its nobility of purpose, partly with a smile at its carrying 
so much sail and altogether forgetting ballast. 

But, ably as Ben’s idiosyncrasy is delineated, the name of “ psycho- 
logical study” is hardly a complete one for this book. We can not 
even believe that Ben Eccles’s life or character furnished its motive. 
As is the case with every writer of a really high order of humor, the 
mere story is slight. This is only the pretext for the delineation of 
character, and the quiet dropping of thought after thought of rarer 
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texture than the fabric of which most authors’ by-talk is woven. We 
think highly of the worth of these opinions, and feel warmly their 
wisdom ; for, eccentric and boldly heterodox as they may seem to 
many in this age crazy with cant, they have in almost every instance 
long been our own ; and hence, in reading them first we were conscious 
of a curious double sensation. Along with a delight in the man’s sound 
sense and a personal sympathy with him for views so like our own, we 
were aware of a slight sense of having a right to entertain a grievance 
against him for anticipating us in the expression of so many just views, 
But we are too glad to find one so much better able to lift on the breath 
of his humor sound thoughts into the great world-atmosphere, to quarrel 
with him for taking the wind out of our sails. 

But we must take up Mr. Page’s opinions by-and-by, and meanwhile 
open to the current of the narrative, which is often interrupted. 

The opening is finely humorous. After a detailed sketch of the 
scene of Ben’s nativity, premising that if he were writing fiction, so 
would he tell it, Mr. Page candidly confesses that he knows “ nothing 
at all about the birth of Ben Eccles, except that it was at some village 
in North Carolina, and that it was about the winter of the year 1800,” 
Captain Eccles, whose weak, mild character is well described, removes 
with his young son to Yatton in Georgia, where he becomes the neigh- 
bor of Mr. Page’s father and an object of pitying interest to the whole 
of that kind family. The brief outline Mr. Page here proceeds to give 
of his father’s character is a noble picture of some of those highest 
virtues little neighborhoods may see flourishing in their midst, but of 
which the great world knows so little. But we must not pause to note 
perpetual digressions. After Captain Eccles’s death, Mr. Page’s father 
takes the orphan lad home to the bosom of his own family, brings him 
up kindly and tenderly, and nurses his little property for him. Mr. 
Page thinks his father did wrong in giving Ben a book-education, and 
that he should have been put to a trade. Ben was sent, however, to 
the Rev. Dr. McCleod’s, twenty-five miles from Yatton, where he was 
taught by Mr. Theophilus McCleod. Here Mr. Page, in his usual calmly 
discursive style, describes the history, character, and family of this stern 
but worthy Presbyterian minister. The finest of these sketches is that 
of good Aunt Polly, in describing whom the writer chivalrously defends 
and extols old maids as a class. 

His school-days over, Ben went to the South Carolina College, then 
the great educational institution for all the Southern country. Later, 
he studies law with Mr. Page, and makes a pretty fair lawyer. He 
grows up, however, sensitive in the extreme. “ His sensitiveness was 
morbid, not healthy ; and his religion was, so far, a religion of the con- 
science and affections, and was not yet adjusted by the intellect, that 
is to say, he felt rather than fully understood.” ‘This morbid condi- 
tion of the feelings plunges him gradually into what Mr. Page truly 
calls a terrible conflict. “I am speaking,” says he, “plain English, 
and am talking about a state of mind which has been felt by millions 
now living, and shall yet be felt by millions in every generation. With 
a man of intellect, though he may be no genius, or may have no par- 
ticularly bright talents, when religion gets into the heart or conscience 
(by religion, I mean a sense of dependence upon and accountability to 
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God), it has to be understood and placed in its proper symmetry by the 
head. It is a warfare from which there is no discharge. All the whys 
and wherefores have to become plain, and that cannot be, most gener- 
ally, without a dreadful struggle, which often endures a lifetime, but 
which, at any rate, lasts a longer or a shorter time according to the tem- 
perament and capacity of the individual, and rather his temperament 
than his capacity.” Ben’s trouble seems to the ear an insignificant, 
almost an amusing and ridiculous one ; but it was real enough to him, 
and hurt his conscience seriously enough to strain the webwork of his 
life and spoil its symmetry for all time. Added to this agony of the 
moral part of him, his emotional nature at the same time went through 
a great trial from a disappointment in love. ‘The immediate occasion of 
his moral struggle was this: he feared the use of tobacco was a sinful 
indulgence, not being to the glory of God. Mr. Page not only objects 
to Ben’s latent and unconscious heresy in thinking his salvation incom- 
plete without some ascetic act of self-mortification,— not only thinks 
the use of tobacco perfectly lawful, and indeed good for Ben,— but 
says: “I will go further than that, and say that as the pleasures of this 
life are all the good we have of the body in this life, I think it the duty 
of every man to get just as much pleasure as he can, so that he neither 
injure himself nor any one else by his pleasure ; and that, therefore, if 
tobacco be likely to give him pleasure he should prove whether it will 
injure him or not, and if it do not, should enjoy it— and give God the 
glory.” 

Ben’s morbid condition grows upon him, and at last he has a con- 
firmed habit of kneeling in prayer in an absent-minded way, without 
the least regard to time, place, or circumstances. We will take leave 
of him, quoting Mr. Page’s argumentation on his craziness, which re- 
minds us, in logical subtlety and pure intellectual humor, strongly of 
the manner of Henry Rogers in the “ Eclipse of Faith” and the “ Gray- 
son Letters.” 

“Now,” cries Mr. Page, in a serene triumph of logic, “ it is not easy 
to prove that men in Ben’s condition are really crazy, though all should 
say they are. In the first place, it will be granted that it is better to 
pray than to curse; and | will venture to say that four-tenths of the 
so-called sane persons in the county cursed more than Ben Eccles 
prayed. So far as the two acts themselves are concerned, those who 
cursed were crazier than he who prayed; and yet no one considered 
them crazy, though they cursed, as he prayed, almost unconsciously. 
The reason, then, why he was called crazy, while they passed along as 
sane, was that he stopped and prayed methodically, and they went 
along as usual, and cursed ‘ promiscuously and heterogeneously,’ as poor 
Ransom used to damn his foes when he got generally angry. The 
method was the fault ; and it does seem hard that a man who is meth- 
odical in doing right should be shunned as crazy, while those who are 
irregularly but frequently violent in doing wrong should be trusted as 
sane.” He ends his discussion of the matter by saying, “I declare I 
would rather be crazy Ben Eccles than have the sanity with which I see 
thousands of others flatter themselves.” 

Besides the many capital sketches of character introduced in the 
course of the work, and the sound judgments on many themes to which 
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the pen of the writer runs with instinctive delight, there are some 
charmingly natural descriptions of scenery. That on page 263 is ad- 
mirably to the life, and we only wish we had space to give it. There 
is a beautiful description of Spring scenery on pages 344, 345, and 
346, almost lyrical in language and certainly pure poetry in the whole 
series of thought engaged in perception. Then there are many pages 
devoted to special subjects of metaphysical theology, which it will re- 
pay the thoughtful student to pore over and ponder. Chapter xxxv1,, 
on the philosopy of Prayer, is remarkably good. The remarks, on 
page 250, on the doctrine of the Atonement and the nature of Faith are 
true, clear, and eminently sensible theology. 

In describing Susan Garthwaite, one of the young ladies of the book, 
and the object of Ben’s unfortunate attachment, Mr. Page gives his 
whimsical theory of names, whence it appears that he is a true Shandean, 
“It is a great mistake,” he declares, “to suppose that persons, par- 
ticularly girls, are named, either by their parents or by truthful writers, 
according to their characters, dispositions, and appearance. They 
really seem in the greater number of instances to take their qualities 
from their names. I could instance the name Mary, and all its sweet 
associations ; but that was the name of my darling wife, and it could 
be plausibly suspected that my affection supplied me with my theory. 
But leaving that aside, I could go on and moralize very prettily upon 
the subject of names, and I have promised myself to guard against that 
vice of composition. I avoid it now, only remarking that though I 
hardly believe that the name really affects the character, I do really 
believe that had I been named Clarence I should not have lived sober 
and to my present age.” The reader will compare this with what 
Bulwer tells of the danger which attends the man whom everybody 
calls Willy. 

Sweet Susan Garthwaite’s courtship by Dr. Sam Stockdale, together 
with the perpetual council held by his sisters to debate the Doctor's 
chances and urge him to promptness, is the finest thing in the book. 
The only pretence for furnishing us with this treat is the fact that Ben 
Eccles was also refused by the lady. We trust no future biographer 
of one of our rivals in the past, and fellow-sufferer by the same misfor- 
tune, will ever think it necessary to drag us into the tale of his hero’s 
woe. But we are very thankful to Mr. Page for taking this mean 
advantage of Dr. Sam. Few chapters in humorous fiction are more 
delightful than those in which Dr. Sam’s sisters, Sarah and Lily, and 
Dr. Sam’s mother solemnly discuss the Doctor’s love affair, with their 
whole souls in the matter, and great fears as to the working of his 
masculine greenness in his prosecution of the suit. Poor Susan was 
goose enough to take lying Charley Bowman, the Doctor being a little 
too slow, as his sisters thought might be the case. But it was all for 
the best, as he got in the end just the wife to suit him. Few things in 
literature can be more delicately told than the tale of Alice Charlton’s 
half-dawning of love, vanishing again almost before she was conscious 
of its possible coming, at the first hint of the baseness of lying Charley 
Bowman (we seem to know the hound, and loathe him), and followed 
by her true love, won at last by Dr. Sam, that strong, manly heart of 
honor. 
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But we have as yet but barely touched upon what seems to us one 
of the choicest merits of this book, and must say somewhat of it before 
we give specimens of the wit and sense it contains. We mean its tone 
of deeply felt and fervent Christian belief, void of all cant and super- 
stition. Multitudes of Christians —we fear, the Christian Church at 
large — have in almost every age (indeed in every age, for the Apostles 
note and rebuke the tendency even in their day) labored to bind their 
own consciences and the consciences of their neighbors with the burden 
of artificial sins. ‘The proneness of man to invent imaginary sins, and 
dread temptation to commit them more than temptation to be guilty 
of the real ones, is as striking a fact as his tendency to make for him- 
self false gods. In the day of the Apostles this class of minds among 
the early converts, bent on working out their own righteousness and 
stubbornly prone to an uneasy doubt of the completeness of the Saviour’s 
atonement for sin, taught the duty of abstaining from eating meats, 
because of their being possibly offered to idols ; the keeping of the law 
of Moses, especially in regard to circumcision ; the observing of days 
and months and times and years ; “a voluntary humility and worship- 
ping of angels ;” subjection to “ordinances after the commandments 
and doctrines of men, which things have indeed a show of wisdom in 
will-worship, and humility, and neglecting of the body,” but of course 
are really presumptuous and indicative of a lack of faith in Christ’s 
full satisfaction of the claims of God’s justice ; and other ascetic or 
ritualistic practices constantly alluded to with sorrow and indignation 
by the inspired writers. A few centuries later, even as early as the age 
of Eusebius, the humanly-created sins had multiplied grievously, and 
hosts of things, innocent in the sight of God, had become under the 
teaching of the Father of Lies snares for the consciences of men. The 
churches of the Reformation wiped out a large part of this doleful 
catalogue, but left many to plague the Christian world still, and laid 
peculiar stress upon some. ‘Thus, to this day, many thousands of 
Christians — and some of the churches authoritatively — condemn and 
reprobate, without the slightest authority from the Word of God, the 
system of slavery, the system of capital punishment, a large class of 
harmless amusements (such as dancing, card-playing, and novel-read- 
ing), the use of spirituous liquors, and even of tobacco, and many other 
things coolly styled by them “worldly” and not to the glory of God. 
Just so, a few centuries ago, Christian people condemned the taking 
of interest for money lent; and, at the moment we are writing, 
printed evidence lies by us to show that there are, now living, men 
with minds so strangely constituted as to persuade themselves that it 
is sinful to take out a policy of insurance. Mr. Page’s little laugh at 
the weight of tobacco on the conscience, we have already pointed out. 
That he takes the same view in regard to the nonsense of the scruples 
about dancing, may be inferred from the passing hit he makes when 
describing the Rosstown Female College, to which Susan Garthwaite 
went. In speaking of what a great card Calisthenics was in the enter- 
prise, he says : 

“The science was the thing, and the most religious of patrons could 
not object to the necessary motions of dancing, as it was not dancing, 
but Calisthenics, a purely scientific accomplishment, invented for the 
xpress purpose of extracting the sin from dancing.” 

7 
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Mr. Page does not believe in colleges and boarding-schools, because 
he is not one of those who think that instruction means education, and 
that instruction in books is the great object in life; and he is per. 
suaded that “any large assemblage of young persons of either sex, to 
live together at a school or college, is productive of harm, sometimes 
great injury, as it is certainly irremediable injury.” We suppose, too, 
he would add to his objection on this score no very moderate protest 
against the kind of things studied at many of these places, as, that he 
has good taste in this matter, witness his passing criticism on the 
stilted nuisance called French tragedy : “ Where will you find anything 
more painfully wearisome, in spite of the grandeur of many of its 
ideas, than the classic French school of tragedy and comedy? It 
frets me, and makes me stretch myself and yawn to remember it.” 
In an age like this, however, when the education of books is considered 
the grand panacea for all human ills, when /Vestminster Review writers, 
and cobblers and tinkers of sociology, recommend public schools, 
lyceums, normal drilling, and co-operative education, as the gospel of 
regeneration for man and the avenue to Utopia, it is hardly likely that 
a world that worships the memory of Ben Franklin and Harry 
Brougham, and bows down at the feet of John Stuart Mill and a 
mixed Bedlam on this side of the water, will listen thoughtfully to one 
who thinks so little of what is generally called education, as to use 
these words: 

“J may be pardoned for saying, first, that I do not believe in book- 
education at all for the generality of mankind ; secondly, that I do not 
think that ordinary book-education adds to the usefulness, as it cer- 
tainly detracts from the happiness, of a large majority even of the 
more intellectual part of mankind ; and thirdly, that I do believe that 
the man who earns his own living by honest manual labor adds more 
to the stock of human comfort, which is the soul of most human 
happiness, than all the scholars, except those who by their learning 
find out new or readier means to add to those comforts. I do not be- 
lieve in book-education (beyond reading, writing, and the first rules of 
arithmetic) for the mass of the human race, because to acquire it takes 
up too much time from what is more useful ; but principally because 
the mass of the human race are not intellectually capable of profiting 
by it. Even reading, writing, and the first rules of arithmetic, are 
more than the large majority can profit by, and are, at best, a danger- 
ous experiment.” 

We go a little further: we are sure that training of the intellectual 
powers, without synchronous training of the moral and emotional, is 
simply putting an additional weapon into the hands of the Devil, such 
is the innate corruption of the human heart. Man as a social animal 
only manages his wickedness with better economy when his knowledge 
is increased. 

But turning from such unlovely matters as these, let us give out 
author’s apparently uncomplimentary, but really exquisitely fine, theory 
of woman’s friendship, paying a higher tribute to the delicate devotion of 
her nature than all the poetry of the best of poets. Owing, he thinks, 
to her “sensitive knowledge of right and wrong, and perfect purity of 
imagination, she is forced to be a hypocrite, and is willingly and 
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naturally a hypocrite all her life, not to deceive, but to avoid giving 
useless pain. She is a hypocrite to her husband if she be a good wife, 
and to her children if she be a good mother. Above all is she a hypo- 
crite to her acquaintance if she esteem them, and if she herself be 
really amiable and good. Why, bless my soul, one or two of the very 
dearest and most sympathetic female friends I have ever had and loved, 
I knew all the time in my inmost heart cared nothing for me in their 
inmost hearts. But were they any the less my friends for that? They 
were married women, or else I was married and they were not, and was 
I to ask their warm affection? Was I to seek to supplant their hus- 
bands, or to induce them to supplant my wife? They were my good 
friends, always ready to enter into my likes and dislikes, to keep my 
secrets, to advise me wisely when I needed advice, and should I not 
have been a pretty fool if I had not been contented with their hypoc- 
risy when it was of such a character? My experience and observation 
lead me to believe that a woman (and the more intelligent she is the 
more strictly is it true) either loves with all her heart and soul — and 
in that case Joves her husband or her lover —or she does not love at 
all. Her friendship is hypocrisy; but a hypocrisy so natural, so 
beneficent, and so deceptious to herself, that it is very beautiful and 
sweet, and the man towards whom it is exercised should think himself 
blessed and be contented. Let him not seek for more than the sweet 
hypocrisy unless he intend marriage. If he do, he will not only be 
a fool, but wilgbe laughed at by the fair one as a fool.” 

With this we ought to couple his beautiful rhapsody on Love ; but 
it is too long for insertion, since we have already covered so much 
ground. 

We would like to give at large his laughable, but — xodis testibus — 
just and true catalogue of the usual retainers in a Southern yard, as 
described in his picture of Dr. McCleod’s establishment. We would 
like to give a long string of such shrewd observations as this, made in- 
cidentally : “ It was enough to make a woman weep — which with the 
sex stands in place of cursing ;” or this: “It is absolutely impossible 
fora woman to see a young unmarried couple together without ques- 
tioning herself about the suitableness of their making a match;” or 
this: “ There is one time, doctor, in which every man, however low, is 
agentleman ; and that is when he is really in love.” 

But we must close, and that too without saying a word about Mr. 
Page’s autobiography, or the book on the family of the Quines. In 
truth we have not seen these yet, and will probably have a good deal 
to say about them when we have once thoroughly enjoyed them in front 
of a cosy winter fire. 

C. Woopwarp Hutson. 








MOSAIC. 


ce UMAN pride, adopting the suggestions of the great adversary 

of mankind, will always seek a remedy for social evils in the 
spread of earthly knowledge, the change of institutions, the extension 
of science, and the unaided efforts of worldly wisdom. Religion, fol- 
lowing a heavenly guide, will never cease to foretell the entire futility of 
all such means to eradicate the seeds of evil from humanity, and will 
loudly proclaim that the only reform that is really likely to be effica- 
cious, either in this world or the next, is the reform of the human heart. 
But religion, be it ever recollected, does not consist merely in abstract 
theological tenets. Active exertion, strenuous charity, unceasing efforts 
to spread its blessings among the poor, constitute its essential and most 
important part. It is by following out these precepts, and making a 
universal national provision for the great objects of religious instruc. 
tion, general education, and the relief of suffering, that religion is to 
take its place as the great director and guide of nations, as it has ever 
been the only means of salvation to individuals.” 


“ RESTORED to God, man’s nature is restored to harmony with itself, 
regains a condition in which all its faculties find full scope and fitting 
object, and each in perfect unison with the rest. - Its noblest powers 
of thought, its deep and insatiable affections, its boundless moral ener- 
gies, its cravings for a higher truth, aspirations after a purer good, and 
visions of a beauty fairer than earthly and finite things disclose —all 
find their one grand, all absorbing, all harmonising object in Him who is 
the alone Infinitely True and Holy and Fair. In reconciliation to God 
through Christ Jesus, the soul regains its lost equilibrium, finds again 
the centre of repose for which it had been sighing in vain. What 
sensual pleasure, wealth, ease, honor, power, the applause of men— 
what even intellectual pursuits and the domestic and social charities 
of life fail to bestow, or bestow for the moment only to stimulate the 
thirst they seem to quench, in the ineffable sense of union with God 
the soul finds at last —rest, satisfaction, perfect peace. ‘Come unto 
Me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden,’ is the invitation of Incar- 
nate Love, ‘and I will give you rest.” And in the soul that yields to 
this invitation there rises the response of its deepest nature, the in- 
stinctive throb of a new yet natural affection, the calm sense of exist- 
ence fulfilled, and unexplained hope and desire solved in fruition— 
the witness in its own inmost consciousness that its true rest is found 
at last.” 

“You have heard many outcries against sensation lately ; but, I can 
tell you, it is not less sensation we want, but more. The ennobling 
difference between one man and another,— between one animal and 
another,— is precisely in this, that one feels more than another. If 
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we were sponges, perhaps sensation might not be easily got for us; if 
we were earth-worms, liable at every instant to be cut in two by the 
spade, perhaps too much sensation might not be good for us. But 
being human creatures, 7/ 7s good for us ; nay, we are only human in so 
far as we are sensitive, and our honor is precisely in proportion to our 
passion: the essence of all vulgarity lies in want of sensation. 

Simple and innocent vulgarity is merely an untrained and undeveloped 
bluntness of body and mind; but in true inbred vulgarity there is a 
deathful callousness, which in extremity becomes capable of every sort 
of bestial habit and crime, without fear, without pleasure, without horror, 
and without pity. It is in the blunt hand and the dead heart, in the dis- 
eased habit, in the hardened conscience, that men become vulgar ; they 
ate forever vulgar precisely in proportion as they are incapable of 
sympathy, of quick understanding, of all that, in deep insistance 
on the common but most accurate term, may be called the ‘ tact’ or 
touch-faculty of body and soul: that tact which the Mimosa has in 
trees, which the pure woman has above all creatures; fineness and 
fulness of sensation, beyond reason; the guide and sanctifier of 
reason itself: it is the God-given passion of humanity, which alone 
can recognise what God has made good.” 


“Tue service of God, beyond all other kinds of labor, may become 
the most perfect rest to the soul. For itis when employed in this work 
that the soul is in its most congenial sphere of activity. The soul by 
its original structure was designed and adapted for this as its special 
work ; and it is yet possible for it, as redeemed and restored in Christ 
Jesus, to reach that glorious state of moral elevation in which goodness 
becomes spontaneous, duty delight, the service of God perfect free- 
dom. Moreover, there is no art that is capable of calling forth in the 
human spirit a more impassioned devotion than the art of being and 
of doing good. It may be from a lofty impulse and with a glowing 
spirit that the hand of genius shapes the marble or vivifies the canvas 
into the outward form of human beauty or majesty. But there is a 
work nobler far, and capable of kindling and concentrating in a holy 
ardor every energy of man’s nature — the work of moulding the im- 
perishable spirit within us into the likeness of the Infinitely Good and 
Fair. Whenever, therefore, this work becomes, as in every earnest 
mind it must sooner or later become, the grand and absorbing pursuit, 
difficulties will vanish, and the sense of effort be unfelt in the intensity 
of inward feeling. A divine ideal has dawned upon the spirit, and it 
is all on fire to realise that ideal in itself and other souls. Whatever 
obstacles impede its endeavors give way before the force of strong 
desire ; and the difficulties of the Christian life become at last as the 
mechanical difficulties of a familiar art that have long ceased to be 
noted.” 


“PRACTICALLY, at present, advancement in life means becoming con- 
spicuous in life; obtaining a position which shall be acknowledged 
by others to be respectable or honorable. We do not understand by 
this advancement, in general, the mere making of money, but the being 
known to have made it ; not the accomplishment of any great aim, but 
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the being seen to have accomplished it. In a word, we mean the 
gratification of our thirst for applause. ‘That thirst, if the last infirmity 
of noble minds, is also the first infirmity of weak ones, and, on the 
whole, the strongest impulsive influence of average humanity: the 
greatest efforts of the race have always been traceable to the love of 
praise, as its greatest catastrophes to the love of pleasure.” 


“Tr a noble soul is rendered tenfold beautifuller by victory and 
prosperity — springing now radiant as into his own due element and sun- 
throne— an ignoble one is rendered tenfold and hundredfold uglier, piti- 
fuller. Whatsoever vices, whatsoever weaknesses were in the man, the 
parvenu will show us them enlarged, as in the solar microscope, into 
frightful distortion. Nay, how many mere seminal principles of vice, 
hitherto all wholesomely kept latent, may we now see unfolded, as in 
the solar hot-house, into growth, into huge universally-conspicuous lux- 
uriance and development.” 


“ O my Conservative friends, who still specially name and struggle to 
approve yourselves ‘ Conservative,’ would to Heaven I could persuade 
you of this world-old fact, than which Fate is not surer, That Truth and 
Justice alone are cafadée of being ‘conserved’ and preserved! The 
thing which is unjust, which is 0¢ according to God’s law, will you, in 
a God’s Universe, try to conserve that? It is so old, say you? Yes, 
and the hotter haste ought you, of all others, to be in to let it grow no 
older! If but the faintest whisper in your hearts intimate to you that it 
is not fair, hasten, for the sake of Conservatism itself, to probe it 
rigorously, to cast it forth at once and forever, if guilty. How will or 
can you preserve #/, the thing that is not fair? ‘ Impossibility’ a thou- 
sandfold is marked on that. And ye call yourselves Conservatives, 
Aristocracies : — ought not honor and nobleness of mind, if they had 
departed from all the earth elsewhere, to find their last refuge with you? 
Ye Unfortunate ! 

The bough that is dead shall be cut away, for the sake of the tree 
itself. Old? Yes, it is too old. Many a weary winter has it swung 
and creaked there, and gnawed and fretted, with its dead wood, the 
organic substance and still living fibre of this good tree ; many a long 
summer has its ugly naked brown defaced the fair green umbrage; 
every day it has done mischief, and that only: off with it, for the tree's 
sake, if for nothing more; let the Conservatism that would preserve, 
cut 74 away. Did no wood-forester apprise you that a dead bough with 
its dead root left sticking there is extraneous, poisonous ; is as a dead 
iron spike, some horrid rusty ploughshare driven into the living sub- 
stance ;— nay, is far-worse ; for in every wind-storm (‘ commercial crisis, 
or the like), it frets and creaks, jolts itself to and fro, and cannot lie 
quiet as your dead iron spike would !” 
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Vashti; or, Until Death us do Part. A Novel. By Augusta J. Evans. 
New York: Carleton. 1869. 


HE main plot of this story is surprisingly simple. Mrs. Vashti 

Carlyle, or Agla Gerome —for the heroine indulges in the 
luxury of two names— having discovered within an hour after her 
wedding that her husband was nothing better than a fortune-hunter, 
refuses to live with him, though she admits the indissolubility of the 
marriage bond, and very properly declines to hear the proposals of 
another wooer during her husband’s lifetime. The name Vashti, with 
the sub-title of the story, have evidently been selected with reference 
to these facts: the cases of a Persian queen repudiated for insubordi- 
nation by her royal spouse, and an American lady who refuses from 
conscientious scruples to divorce an unworthy husband, being suf- 
ficently alike for purposes of fiction. 

But as the position of a married lady living in strict seclusion with a 
solitary admirer, whose first advances she has to nip in the bud with 
the words “ Dr. Grey, I am a wife!” forms, however interesting in 
itself, but an extremely slender staple for a long novel, we have a 
second plot revolving around a Miss Salome Owen, the orphan daughter 
of a drunken miller, taken care of by Miss Grey, the sister of the 
hero. Miss Owen is a young person of singular beauty —“ just such 
a face as hers that fronted Jason amid the clustering boughs of 
Colchian rhododendrons ”— of extraordinary erudition, and of the 
most disagreeable temper and manners of any young lady we have 
ever met, in romance or reality. When she sees the brother of her 
benefactress for the first time, she “sets her teeth and grinds her heel,” 
and upon his extremely mild suggestion that as she likes his sister she 
will perhaps Jearn to like him, gives him a taste of her various quali- 
ties in this wise: —“I doubt it, seeing that you resemble Miss Jane 
about as nearly as I do the Grand Lama of Larissa, or the idol 
Bhadrinauth. But, sir, although it is not my office to welcome you, I 
presume you have not forgotten the front door.” Dr. Grey, too polite, 
or too much taken aback by this extraordinary salutation, to remind 
her (as our old friend St. Elmo would have done) that Larissa was a 
town in Syria, and that it was Lha-Ssa she wanted to say — enters in 
meek silence. 

This is the commencement of snubbings. Dr. Grey, with a truly 
marvellous gentleness and patience, does his best to win the friendship 
of this exasperating young female, and for his pains is belabored with 
words that we could not have the heart to throw at adog. He re- 
commends study, and is informed that “ knowledge fer se has no more 
value in my eyes than a handful of the dust of those Atures found in 
the cavern of Aturuipe.” If, as a physician, he suggests that to sit up 
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till four o’clock is not good for her health, she tells him that it is “ the 
beginning of a settled purpose that reaches in numberless ramifications 
through all my coming years.” When, for once slightly pushed beyond 
his usual angelic patience, he hints that she is perhaps possessed of a 
devil (our own opinion exactly), she turns upon him with :—“ And, 
like R. Chaim Vital, you come to pronounce JVidéui! and banish my 
diabolical guests ”—a withering sarcasm, and all the more unjustifi- 
able, as she afterwards admits, in words that we shudder to transcribe, 
that a demon occasionally takes possession of her, “whose name js 
not Swset, but a fearful Ruach, demanding the ban Cherem.” Would 
that his name had been Suse¢; or that the ban Cherem, if that be efii- 
cacious in silencing noisy emptiness (rach), were at the critic’s dis- 
posal ! 

But in her secret self-communings she is forced to admit the superior 
excellence of Dr. Grey, and makes an admirable discovery and resolu- 
tion. “ Idleness has well-nigh ruined me ; so I shall take industry by 
the horns, and laying thereon all my sins of indolence, drive it before 
me as the Jews drove Apopompzeus.” Let no reader, in the innocence 
of his heart, figure to himself some misguided Hebrew driven from the 
congregation by justly indignant Pharisees: apopompcus (tragus) is 
merely the Greek for scafe-goat; and we thus get in one sentence not 
only an admirable metaphor for going to work —that of taking in- 
dustry by the horns and driving it out into the wilderness — but also a 
good mouth-filling Greek adjective in place of a homely English noun. 

All this can have but one way; and Salome falls in love with the 
handsome doctor, and confesses as much to the gentle Miss Jane, who 
regards it as a mere youthful fancy. Salome informs her, with severe 
dignity, that female constancy is not quite “as effete as the worship of 
the Cabiri, or the belief in Blokula and its witches”—a grand leap 
that, from classic Samothrace to mediaval Saxony —and that she is 
“destined to form a mournful exemplification of its reality.” Alas, 
Dr. Grey’s heart was set elsewhere ; and though Salome had consti- 
tuted him “her sole AZ¢/k Zaous, adored with more than Yezidi fervor,” 
she became agonizingly aware that his life “must ever run as an 
asymptote to her own.” Suffering somewhat improves her nature, or 
to use her own expression, produces “a desirable transmogrification ” 
in it, and she deems it best for all parties that she should go to Italy to 
cultivate her naturally fine voice for a professional career. We believe 
that we have omitted to mention that there is a railroad accident in 
which Dr. Grey has his arm broken, for no particular reason that we 
can see. ‘There is also a pair of horses that run away with a carriage, 
crippling Mrs. Gerome’s nurse, the object of which is to procure Dr. 
Grey admission to Vashti’s mysterious seclusion. 

No sooner has the doctor entered “ Solitude,” than we feel that 
Salome’s last chance has gone. In Vashti, with her ‘“ queenly form,” 
“dimpled elbow and daintily-rounded wrist,” her “ Marie-Louise blue 
dress,” and her wonderful hair (unique among heroines, we verily be- 
lieve), he finds learning profound as Salome’s, with a far more congenial 
temper. Nothing can be more touching than the solicitude with which 
he assures her that “ no eremite of the Thebaid or the Nitroon is more 
completely immured than I find you.” We see how things are going 
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when she tells him that she “clothes herself symbolically in blue. 
Jupiter Ammon, Vischnou, Kneph, Krischna,—all are azure ;” and 
that a painting at which she is at work “includes something which 
Chapin meant by that insynonymous word Zé@/,;” when he trusts 
that she “ will bear always in mind those cheering words of Saadi,” 
and she replies that she is “like that tree to which Firdousi compared 
Mahmoud,” and has “ vague visions of a dead Schopenhauer, with his 
Indian Oupnekhat lying on his rigid knee.” Although she likens her 
life “to the Zauk e Kerra, standing in a dreary waste,” she feels that 
she has met a spirit that can comprehend her own. She asks 
him to guess who is represented by a female figure in a painting of 
hers: he replies—“I know that you have embodied an ideal Isis, 
Hertha, or Cybele ; though I can not positively name the phase of the 
Universal Mother which you have seized and perpetuated.” “Dr. — 
Grey, it is more than either or all of the three you mention ; for 
Persian mythology, like Persian wines and Persian roses, is richer, 
more subtle, more fragrant, more glowing than any other. That 
woman is ‘E:spendérmad.” “Thank you ; xow J comprehend the whole !” 
Alas that after this rapturous commingling of souls, Vashti still re- 
mained the wife of a man who had not the slightest comprehension 
of ‘Espendérmad, and in whose eyes the mystic Aglaophotis, about 
which Dr. Grey exhibits such solicitude, would have been of small 
account. Mrs. Gerome relapses into the Tauk e Kerra state, and sits 
“cold and rigid as any Persepolitan sphinx ”— notably much colder 
and more rigid than those more familiar ones of Egypt — “ that nightly 
fronts the é#zmemorial stars which watch the ruined tombs of Chiiminar.” 
It is with inexpressible reluctance that we tear ourselves away from 

these high communings ; but we must give some little attention to the 
march of the story. Nurse Elsie has died in the mean time, and 
Vashti entombs her body in a splendid mausoleum, beside an altar, 
“one side of which bore in golden tracery,— 


Lilsie Maclean, 68. Amicus Amicorum”— 


which we conceive to mean, ‘‘a friend of friends.” No heart can fail 
to be touched at the noble sentiment that prompted the bereaved 
lady to signify her respect for her faithful though humble nurse, by 
the use of the masculine gender in the epitaph ; to which the famous 
Moriamur pro rege nostro Maria Theresia of the Hungarians is the only 
parallel we know of in history. 

At last the much-enduring Miss Jane dies of pneumonia, leaving a 
legacy to Salome, whose last speech to her, to the effect that she was 
herself “a green-eyed cougar,” and “not fit company for any but the 
dwellers in Padalon,” we greatly fear was the finishing stroke to the 
unhappy lady’s existence. Mrs. Gerome also is taken ill, giving an 
opportunity for Dr. Grey to watch by her bedside, a service which she 
repays by insinuating a suspicion that he has ransacked her private 
papers during her unconsciousness, to which he replies “very calmly 
and gently,”— “ When you know me better, you will realise how ground- 
less is your apprehension that I have penetrated into the recesses of 
your writing-desk. . . . I shall not allow myself to believe that you 
really entertain so contemptible an opinion of me.” Rather a tart 
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retort for one so calm and gentle, to intimate to a lady that her opinion 
is “contemptible.” Perhaps he meant “contemptuous,” and did not 
get the right word. 

During these visits, Salome plays the spy upon them, and gets bitten 
by a dog for her pains. It is a comfort for all parties when she at last 
starts for Italy, where she finds an adorer, Mr. Merton Minge, a 
widower who had married for money, or as our author prefers to ex- 
press it, had “ sacrificed the best half of his life to insatiate Awzera,” 
She remains deaf to his suit however, even after she has lost her voice 
and fallen into extreme poverty, and she finally disappears ; whereupon 
Mr. Minge falls sick of pneumonia (like Miss Jane) and dies, leaving 
her a legacy (like Miss Jane again) of “twenty-five thousand dollars 
and an elegant house and lot in New York City.” 

In the mean time Mr. Carlyle has turned up as a small-pox patient at 
a hospital, and Mrs. Gerome — or Mrs. Carlyle as we had better now 
call her — goes to nurse him, and he recovers, leaving matters still at a 
deadlock. For some inscrutable purpose the author gives Mrs. Carlyle 
a severe attack of varioloid, from which she recovers, “ not in the least 
marked or disfigured.” Dr. Grey goes on a search for Salome, finds 
her starving in a garret in Paris, and brings her home. Soon after he 
sees a notice of Maurice Carlyle’s death, and goes with the tidings to 
Vashti, whom he finds seated on the steps of the mausoleum, resting, 
as he supposes, after decorating the altar with flowers, or, in the 
author’s happier phrase, “ having arranged her daily Arkja.” Alas, the 
news he brings falls upon the ear of the dead—the long suffering 
Vashti has departed. 

Salome, out of Mr. Minge’s legacy, builds a cottage on the site of 
the old mill, where she lives unmarried ; while Dr. Grey devotes the 
remainder of his life to his professional duties and the memory of 
Vashti. 

Thus ends this truly remarkable story, in which we are at a loss 
whether more to be amazed at the inconsequence of the plot, which 
goes through so many evolutions to arrive at nothing; at the charac- 
ters, who comport themselves in a manner so exquisitely absurd ; or at 
the language, which is — what we have seen. ‘True, Miss Evans is not 
at all times in her altitudes: she even by way of contrast condescends 
to vulgarisms, such as “a fost-frandial nap ;” “he ad permanently 
located in the city ;” “Prior to your visit ;” “ /oax you my pencil ;” but 
for the most part both she and her characters seem to follow the sug- 
gestion of Clove to Orange: —“prithee let’s talk fustian a little, and 
make men believe we are great scholars.” Had we not already been 
apprised that Miss Evans has a very “contemptible opinion ” of critics, 
we would admonish her, as an old master of English admonishes a 
similar offender,— 


“ You must not hunt for wild outlandish terms 
To stuff out a peculiar dialect ; 
But let your matter run before your words ;”"— 


and suggest that she take a course of lessons with the editor of a 
well-known juvenile series in the art of expressing herself in mono- 
syllables, after which she may profitably undertake the study of Defoe, 
and so attain the faculty of writing pure English. 
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In one of her works Miss Evans complains that she has been un- 
justly charged with pedantry ; and in this respect she is right. Pedan- 
try is an uncalled-for display of learning. Now in her books there is 
an uncalled-for display, it is true, but it is not of learning. Burton, 
with whom every second sentence is a classical quotation, and Politian, 
who cites Aristotle to prove that tickling provokes laughter, are 
pedants: Miss Evans rather belongs to the category of the old lady 
who exclaimed with enthusiasm —“O those precious words: Mesopo- 
tamia, Pamphylia, Thrace!” 

Wm. Hanp Browne. 


Across America and Asia. fotes of a Five Years’ Fourney Around the 
World, and of Residence in Arizona, Fapan, and China. By Ra- 
phael Pumpelly, Professor in Harvard University, and sometime 
Mining Engineer in the service of the Chinese and Japanese Gov- 
ernments. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1870. 


Ir is not easy, in the compass of an ordinary book-notice, to do 
justice to a work so full of interesting adventures, of instructive facts, 
and judicious observations as the book before us. We therefore prefer 
to give our readers a slight sketch of the narrative, rather than any 
commentary of our own. 

In 1860 Prof. Pumpelly went out to take charge of the silver mines 
of the Santa Rita, in Arizona, as mining engineer. His operations 
here were brought to a close, after a few months, by the withdrawal of 
the United States troops from the territory, upon which the hostile 
Apaches commenced ravaging the country in such force that it was 
impossible to hold the mines. Amid almost incredible perils, partly 
from the Indians and bands of border outlaws, and partly from their 
own Mexican workmen who had planned to murder and rob them as 
soon as the silver was refined, our author and his assistants succeeded 
in smelting all the precious metal in their care, and bringing it off in 
safety with all the moveable property of the company. 

Leaving Arizona, Prof. Pumpelly, accompanied by Col. Poston, the 
superintendent of another mine, crossed the desert. Murders and 
massacres by Indians and other marauders were occurring all over the 
country, and they travelled for some time in the company of a noted 
murderer who had planned their assassination, and were followed for 
more than 200 miles by twelve Mexicans with similar intentions, which 
were frustrated by the travellers’ incessant vigilance. 

Safely arrived in San Francisco, Prof. Pumpelly found a commission 
awaiting him from the Japanese Government, who had instructed their 
agent in that city to engage two geologists and two mining engineers 
for the purpose of exploring a part of Japan. 

While waiting at Yokohama for instructions from the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, our author undertook the study of the language, the habits, 
and the history of the people, by which he is enabled to enrich his 
work with many curious and interesting details. The chapter of Japan- 
ese politics, and the policy and relations of that country to other 
nations, is very instructive. His information on these points is un- 
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usually full ; and the thoughtful deliberateness with which his views are 
found, entitle them to more than common respect. 

Various excursions which he made, protected by his official rank, to 
different parts of the country, enabled our author to see the Japanese 
as few travellers have seen them ; and he is much impressed, not only 
with their industry, skill, and ingenuity, but also with the intelligence, 
energy, and other good qualities, which entitle them to a high place 
among Orientals. 

The revolution in Japan put an end to our author’s engagement, but 
not before he had visited a number of mines, made some surveys, and 
taught the miners the art of blasting rocks, which, strange to say, was 
unknown to a nation which has shown such ingenuity in other uses of 
gunpowder. It is an evidence of the enterprise and energy of the 
Japanese, that so soon as the new process was introduced, many of the 
princes sent men to learn it. 

His Japanese engagement being thus prematurely brought to a close, 
Prof. Pumpelly sailed for China. His travels in this country are full of 
interest. Especially do we recommend the reader to study his thought- 
ful chapter on the most important question of the day — that of Chinese 
immigration —on which his extensive knowledge entitles his views 
to be received with high consideration. While holding that it is im- 
possible to prevent — even were that judicious — the influx of Chinese, 
and admitting that this vast supply of labor will enormously add to the 
wealth of the country, both west and east, as at no very distant future 
the ever accumulating population will overflow the Rocky mountains 
and descend upon this side of the continent —he is not blind to the 
terrible importance, to which we have frequently adverted in Zhe 
Statesman, of the results of admitting, to such an overwhelming extent, 
a Mongolian element into our population. He says: “ With an emi- 
gration from China standing in the same ratio to the home population 
that the drain from Germany holds to the population of that country, 
we should have an influx of more than one million Chinese yearly. 
Ten years of this rate would place upon our soil a preponderance of male 
adults of Mongolian blood over those of all the other families of man among 
us.” ‘These are not the words of a fanatic or a partisan, but the de- 
liberate conclusion of a thoughtful observer, speaking from knowledge. 

We have only space to allude to Prof. Pumpelly’s curious details of 
travel and life in China, which will well repay the reading. 

Our author finally started for Europe by the way of Thibet and Si- 
beria ; a frightful journey, which he had the temerity to undertake in 
the winter. Even the terrible cold of the plateau, where how they 
escaped freezing to death is almost a miracle, did not prevent the cour- 
ageous traveller from making careful observations of all that could be 
seen. Siberia once reached, his character of bearer of despatches to 
the U. S. Government secured him attention and expeditious further- 
ance, and he soon reached Nijni Novgorod, the eastern terminus of the 
Russian railroads. His journey hence to Moscow, St. Petersburg, 
Paris, England, and New York, is despatched in a single sentence, 
closing a series of wanderings of five years’ duration around the world, 
17,000 miles of which were by land, and of these, 6000 accomplished 
on horseback. 
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We cannot conclude this very meagre sketch of a most valuable 
work, without expressing our admiration of the energy, intelligence, and 
conscientious thoughtfulness of the author. Not only was his mind 
ever alert and receptive, amid extreme perils and hardships, and lost 
no opportunity of acquiring knowledge of permanent value, but he evi- 
dently has recorded nothing as fact of the truth of which he was not 
convinced, and announces no opinion that has not first been brought 
to the test of a calm, clear, and sound judgment. Attractive as the 
book is by its incidents and descriptions, it is this character of ver- 
acity and judicious thoughtfulness that gives it an enduring value. 

The publishers have done their best in the typography and illustra- 
tions; and altogether this is one of the handsomest books of the 
season. — Zhe Statesman. 


Under the Willows, and other Poems. By James Russell Lowell. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 


Tue poem which gives title to this recent volume of Prof. Lowell 
is one of the purest and most finished pieces of blank verse which any 
American pen has produced for years. As our skies this side the 
water are “a general dazzle of open blue ”— as our author himself has 
it— our atmosphere rarer, our tints richer, our mountains higher, as a 
concomitant our descriptive poetry is more garish than that grown 
under the leaden-roofed concave of England. Under the Willows isa 
thoroughly American poem, yet wholly free from the peculiarity of 
which we speak. It is pervaded by a lighter fancy than ever scintillates 
through the writings of the “Poet of the Woods” (for how could the 
author of Zhe Biglow Papers hide his sparkles?) ; yet it is as whoily 
true to nature as Wordsworth himself. There is even a Denner-like 
minuteness and finish of detail which we do not always find in Words- 
worth — shade of De Quincey forgive our infidelity to Nature’s High 
Priest if we hint that his pictures are oftentimes photographs, justice 
without mercy! Not so with Lowell. In his Pictures from Appledore 
there is absolute verity of description: Vernet himself has not painted 
marine scenes more closely true; yet on the inhospitable jumble of 
rocks we see “the coarse kelp” and the “unsocial thistle,” and the 
stunted sumachs that never grew 


*“ Tall enough for a peep at the sea,” 
& peer 


and a score of other accessories of the commonest kind all fired with 
a poetic tinge, which, while it never makes them anything else than 
what they are, is as the sunset-flush on the cold gray stone. Now 
Wordsworth — we dare to say it— gives us the literal cold gray stone 
too often with the flush left off. 

Under the Willows abounds in captivating lines that haunt one’s 
memory. Unlike Browning (who, according to some late critic, is so 
averse to ordinary popularity that he with malice prepense purposely 
disjoins his lines and so ties and tangles them up that they are unquot- 
able), Lowell entraps our memory continually. We have no deliberate 
intention of committing particular lines and verses to its keeping, but 
somehow or other they secure a hold for themselves, and there they 
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stay. And if this does not afford proof of a poet’s best, most effective 
popularity, we don’t know what does. 
Likening June to a gypsy, he says :— 


“ Long she lies in wait, 
Makes many a feint, peeps forth, draws coyly back, 
Then from some southern ambush in the sky, 
With one great gush of blossoms, storms the world, 


Here is another fine passage against which we have drawn our 
pencil : 
“ The bee, 
All dusty as a miller, takes his toll 
Of powdery gold, and grumbles. What a day 
To sun me, and do nothing ! — Nay, I think 
Merely to bask and ripen is sometimes 
The student’s wiser business: the brain 
That forages all climes to line its cells, 
Ranging both worlds on lightest wings of wish, 
Will not distil the juices it has sucked 
To the sweet substance of pellucid thought, 
Except for him who hath the secret learned 
To mix his blood with sunshine and to take 
The wind into his pulses.” 


The italics we are responsible for. Here is a fair blow dealt at the 
characteristic of New Englandism (who gives the old Puritan mother 
such thrusts as her own children? —e. ¢., Lowell, Holmes, Saxe): 

“ No darnel fancy 
Might choke one useful blade in Puritan fields : 
With horn and hoof the good old Devil came ; 
The witch’s broomstick was not contraband, 
But all that superstition had of fair, 
Or piety of native sweet, was doomed. 
And if there be who nurse unholy faiths, 
Fearing their god as if he were a wolf 
That snuffed round every home, and was not seen, 


There should be some to watch and keep alive 
All beautiful beliefs.” 


Among the shorter lyrics there is none so touching as Zhe First 
Snowflake. Who does not know it by heart? Few things so tender 
as this are written now-a-days ; and we venture to believe that it will 
fill many a memory when Zhe Commemorative Ode, finished as it is, may 
be forgotten. 

In filling out the list of winter books, with which they mean to sur- 
prise and delight the home-circle around the library-table, we beg 
Southern readers not to forget Under the Willows. ‘The imprimatur of 
Fields, Osgood & Co. is a guarantee for all the perfection in the way of 
paper, typography and binding, that can be asked in a book. 

MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


A Diary in the East during the Tour of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
By William Howard Russell. With Illustrations. London: 
Routledge & Sons. 


WuiLe the world is waiting with commendable patience for the 
narrative of Captain the Duke of Edinburgh’s later voyage in the 
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Galatea, here is a story of travel or sojourn in the East, by royal per- 
sonages, which will be read with a sort of zest, not perhaps equal to 
that with which youth reads the ‘Arabian Nights’ or the ‘ Tales of the 
Genii,’ yet with a certain amount of eagerness and curiosity very 
natural under the circumstances. 

It is only of late years that ovr Princes and Princesses have taken 
to voyaging, or even to moderate travelling. George the Third never 
¢ saw more of France than he could catch through a good telescope, nor 
indeed much more of England than lay between London and Wey- 
mouth, or some rare trip he and Queen Charlotte (after she had re- 
ceived a supply of her “ mixture” from Fribourg & Treyer) made to a 
Devonshire port. Of Scotland and Ireland the king knew as little as 
he did of Kamtschatka — perhaps less, for knowing nothing of Kamts- 
chatka, he was no further in error about it ; but hearing a vast amount 
of conflicting details touching Ireland and Scotland, the poor king, in 
his confusion, went very far wrong in his conclusions upon both. When 
George the Fourth went, not only to North Britain and to our Irish 
West Britain also, but actually crossed the seas and journeyed to 
Hanover, quiet old people rubbed their eyes, shook their heads, and 
were not quite sure that the constitution was safe with a run-about 
king in foreign parts. But, as England was none the worse for his 
absence, and not much the better for his gracious presence, people 
became reconciled, and somewhat indifferent to either. 

When the king’s daughter and sole child was marriageable, the Prin- 
cess Charlotte refused a very honest offer from respectable Holland, 
because the idea of living out of England was distasteful to her. Sub- 
sequently, she married Prince Leopold, and lived with him in Oxford 
Street! The entrance to this first, last, and therefore only relic of 
greatness and royalty which distinguished that trading thoroughfare, may 
yet be traced opposite Quebec Street. Thence to Claremont and little 
similar trips constituted all the travelling which the Princess enjoyed 
between her wedding and her death. 

But with new times new manners. Royal personages come and go 
with or without ceremony. They are here to-day and gone to-morrow. 
They are at the antipodes before you have well nigh ceased to think of 
them and their presence here as only of yesterday. Our Prince of 
Wales especially has had abundance of experience, if that commodity 
is to be got by seeing the world. It is an acquisition that may 
be made by travellers who, having eyes of their own, use them, and 
with minds of their own form independent judgments. Of course, a 
man in a foreign land, without the language of that land at the tip of 
his tongue, goes, as Bacon says, to school, and not to travel. The 
Prince of Wales is not ill qualified, as far as living languages go. And 
aman may visit, as he has done, the four quarters of the world without 
being skilled in the Aryan dialects, talking Lingua Franca, speaking the 
speech of Topinamboo, or being deep in the aboriginal forms of ex- 
pression in distant America. 

The Princess of Wales is another sort of personage. For this ex- 
quisite lady there is a homage of love laid up in every English heart. 
We love her for her own sake and for her noble country’s sake —a 
country which never lost the esteem of its friends, and has always 
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exacted the respect of its enemies. Denmark has been doubly dear to 
us since our brave Nelson found so stalwart and brave an enemy in 
her. Our love for the land was not shaken, but our reverence for its 
monarch was, when Prussia, after the last felony and slaughter upon 
the Dane, conferred or compelled upon the Danish monarch the Order 
of the rapacious Eagle. It was as if the late Mr. Miiller, after mur- 
dering Mr. Briggs, had sent a silver spoon and fork to the widow and 
her bereaved family. 

But for the daughter of the Dane — for her whom the Queen used 
to call “ Pearl” — for her our affection is unshaken. What sympathy 
there was in every household during her last lingering and painful ili- 
ness! What anxiety was expressed as recovery seemed doubtful or 
distant! What honest gladness as the news grew that agony was sub- 
dued, that refreshing sleep had visited those weary eyelids, and, finally, 
that the Princess was convalescent! When the intelligence spread 
that she was going into Eastern lands, in order to gain strength, what 
ardent wishes were made that she might speedily and permanently find 
it! When she departed, there was a national valediction of “God 
speed thee!” 

That famous voyage or course of travel was accomplished ; and any- 
thing that Cleopatra did, in her sailings and charioteering, is not to be 
spoken of in comparison. Moreover, we have all been permitted to 
travel with the illustrious party, through the letters of the chronicler 
who accompanied the wayfarers in an official capacity. ‘Those letters 
were read by the nation as a father and mother and happy household 
of kinsfolk read letters about the dearest daughter of the house. No 
painful sympathies were called upon by the perusal ; they were all ofa 
joyous character ; and now the record has been collected, revised and 
enlarged, and the national household and our cousins all over the 
world may read at leisure what they once only read in detached parts 
and in hurried moments. 

Mr. Russell’s private journal — sometimes that of a friend, when 
Mr. Russell was absent —furnishes the details of this very readable 
and brilliant book, from which we now take a few samples, to whet the 
appetite for the general banquet. 

Here is a portrait of one of the most remarkable men in Egypt:— 


“Dining with Count Waldstein, one night, I had the pleasure of making the ac- 
quaintance of Hekekan Bey, an Armenian gentleman resident in Cairo, whose name 
is mentioned in almost every book or letter written about that city. Formerly in the 
service of the Viceroy, he has retired in his old age, yet green and vigorous, to pursue 
his researches after the mystic meaning of the old Egyptian monuments, and to cul- 
tivate his critical faculties in the pursuit of the true character of civilization, the re- 
ligious, philosophical and metaphysical formulz, of which so many traces lic around 
him in the land of his adoption. One of the old régime, he is not, perhaps, so 
favourably impressed with the somewhat violent efforts of the Government to civilize 
the Egyptians of to-day, as he might be. A Christian, and a freemason, and a mathe- 
matician, he is a profound believer in the immense extent and profundity of ancient 
Egyptian knowledge. To hear him speak, one would believe that, in astronomy, the 
Egyptians of the time of Pharaoh were, at least, as well versed as the Astronomer 
Royal. His conversation was, to us all, singularly interesting, instructive, and novel. 
Speaking English with the greatest purity and ease (and, indeed, what language does 
he not speak ?), the graceful old Armenian was wont to sit for hours telling us of ad- 
ventures amongst the Arabs of the desert, when he was out surveying for the Govern- 
ment in times gone by, or propounding with the utmost animation his astounding 
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theories concerning the nature of Egyptian monuments, to which he attributed the 
deepest significance, to be understood only by the instructed. I was much interested 
by a visit which I paid my friend one day at his house. Tt was close to our so-called 
palace, surrounded by a lofty wall, enclosing a courtyard in front and a large garden 
in the rear. At the gateway slumbered an ancient janitor, who pointed to the court- 
vard and called out lazily to one of the servants within, when I asked for his master. 
Three of the Bey’s horses, half-buried in the green pulse which is now given in enor- 
mous quantities to cattle to prepare them for the summer droughts, stood at one side 
of the hall-door in the court. A dromedary, beautifully caparisoned, was in another 
corner, with attendant by its head. Some goats were feeding in another place close 
toa great Syrian house-dog, and a couple of syces, with their heads covered, were 
sleeping in the shade of a tree. I passed through the hall to an inner court, where 
an Arab met me. He led me upstairs to the library, where the venerable Bey sat, at 
a desk covered with piles of manuscript in inscrutable characters, feeding on books.” 


The portrait of the man is like those portraits which impel curiosity 
touching the history of the person represented. Here is an incident 
in that of this singular Arab: — 


“ He is a real child of the desert. When quite a boy, his leg was broken by a fall 
froma camel. Hekekan Bey set the limb, and won the man’s affection so thoroughly 
that he renounced his nomad life, and is now a staid domestic in the house. After a 
while he went off tothe desert, and there married a woman of his tribe. But nothing 
would induce her to abandon her people. Periodically she comes to Cairo and visits 
her husband, and after a few days she returns to the desert. Although full of grati- 
tude to the Bey for his kindness to her husband, she has never yet let him see her 
face. She sits veiled in his presence ; and only to the ladies of his household does 
she uncover.” 


The following is good in description, has the local colour, and is 
truthful in its conclusions :— 


“We were coming up to the famous Gebel-e-Tayr — very like Gibraltar that 
name—the mountain, or rather ridge, where the birds of Egypt meet annually in 
Parliament assembled, and select a victim who is to stay on the rock a year. He 
may not be a victim, indeed — he may be an honoured bird ; whether he is called on 
to ‘sing’ all the time I cannot say, but, any way, the bird being placed en faction, is 
deserted by the whole Parliament, which flies off to Greece, whence it returns in a 
year to liberate the sentinel, and to choose another to take his place. From an odd 
fortress-looking building, with low cupolas and mud buttresses, placed on the plateau 
of this ridge, divers natives were rushing violently down the steep, and diving head- 
long into the stream ; they swam out towards the flotilla, dropping down on them in 
the current, reckless of paddle-wheels, with black heads bobbing up and down in the 
water like fishermen’s buoys. ‘ Look at those naked black fellows! Look at them 
jumping into the river! Pirates? Oh, Reis! Robbers, or madmen? What do 
they want?’ There is a scarce concealed smile of contempt on the Mahometan’s 
face. ‘No, only Christians, effendi!’? And soon they are alongside, clutching at 
the rudder, and striving to grasp the sides of the dahabeahs, whilst they shout out, 
sputtering, ‘ Baksheesh, O Hawadjee! Ana Christianne ya Hawadjee!’ These are 
the brethren of the Coptic convent, Sitteh Mariam el Adrah (Our Lady Mary the 
Virgin), which is also called Dehra el Bukkar, or ‘Convent of the Pulley,’ from the 
means employed to raise food, and to gather in the holy fathers. They got nothing 
but a good swim for their pains. I think that they would give a mile in two to any 
Christian brotherhood in the world, and beat them in a fair swimming-match ; but 
our native friends did not think much of them, or of Copts in general, and spoke of 
these as intolerant Christians speak of Jews in more civilized lands. The old Church 
of Africa seems dead in faith and in works. It has added another instance to the 
many which refute the dogma that persecution is a fostering power to the truth. 
From what I hear, there seems but little likelihood that the ancient light will be re- 
illumined for many a year to come in this once Christian land.” 


Among the most spirited bits of description is that of the excursion 
or expedition to Karnak : — 
8 
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“ About midday the Prince and Princess started for Karnak, magud comitany 
catervéd. Anda very pretty procession it was — the Princess on her milk-white ass 
caparisoned in red velvet and gold, and the Prince on an animal of the same kind of 
darker hue. The donkey is the favourite beast of the saddle. ‘The horse is generally 
fidgetty, head-tossing, much-neighing, giving to ground and lofty tumbling, which, in 
a hot sun and on broiling sand, is not conducive to comfort. There were Mrs. Grey 
the Duke of Sutherland, Prince Leuis of Battenberg, the Marquis of Stafford, Lord 
Albert Gower, Lord Carington, Col, Marshall, Mr. Montagu, Prof. Owen, Mr. 
Fowler, Mr. Sumner, Sir H. Pelly, Col. Stanton, Sir S. Baker, Dr. Minter, Major 
Alison, Mourad Pasha, Abd-el-Kader Bey, Ali Risa, Mr. Brierly, Mr. George, and 
myseli, with a preceding and surrounding of chibouquejces, syces, guide S, Cavasses, 
dragomans — conspicuous among them the gorgeous Hadji Ali, Col. Stanton’s 
dragoman, and Hamed —a gay crowd on horses and asses, cantering, in clouds of 
dust — all bright with fantastic dresses, turbaned, and loose-robed —in a long stream, 
over irrigated land and sandy desert ; now spreading out like a fan of many colours, 
again condensed in an undulating cord-like file over the plain. And so, chatting and 
laughing, out from Luxor to the waste where once trod many myriad feet — Mustapha 
Abd-el-Kader and Sir S. Baker wheeling and whirling, according to their skill, in the 
wild pleasures of jereed play, which, considering that the sun was excessively power 
ful and burning, did not commend itself Jargely to our party. Our Italian and French 
domestics and the Turkish chibouqueaille always attend on these occasions, and 
the brawny sailors of the Ariadne career gloriously on steed or ass, and emulate the 
hippodamic chibouquejees. And wherever the Prince goes the faithful Downie is 
sure to be; nor is Peter Robertson far off, nor the guardian of the Prince’s gun, 
Alister, of course, is ever with the Duke. We are going all wrong, of course. We 
should visit the ruins on the left bank of the Nile first, and finish with Luxor. Ido 
not think it matters much. Certainly it did not affect any of the party around the 
Royal travellers, and never were more joyous, light-hearted people ev reu/e to Karnak, 
Some two hundred people, perhaps, all in full ery,and merry as the morn. And the 
solemn grandeur of the ruined temples came on us at last !” 


‘he breath is held for awhile as the gazer contemplates the spec- 
e, and then we have the impression — 


] 
tac] 


“Well! it is in the idea of ‘what must have been’ that much of the impression 
produced by these ruins is based. They are the only works of human hands I know 
of which produce the effect of awe. The immense antiquity of what we see affects 
us only in relation to that fact. Any stone at our feet is older by countless ages. 
But our fellow-men hewed these blocks and built them up, and drew those figures 
and cut those emblems in the nonage of the world. ‘There is a god-like grandeur in 
the labours of these poor, nameless multitudes. Time has cast over them the 
shadow of eternity. What lies before us seems superhuman; but only because no 
human creature now can wield the power to which these owe their erection. ‘ What 
this must have been!’ That is the thought which fills the breast with something like 
veneration as we walk down what was once the Avenue of Sphinxes, now a rough 
broad path in the Desert sand, covered with stones, sand, fragments of slabs, flints, and 
lined formerly by a border of gigantic Sphinxes at short distances, of which not one 
remains complete. These Sphinxes had the heads of rams, the necks and busts of 
women, and the arms and claws of a lion. So much can be gathered from an inspec- 
tion of the colossal fragments of the hundreds which cover the ground. They were 
sedulous destroyers who did so much work here. The avenue formed by these 
Sphinxes led to a gateway or Pylon which is still erect, and rises to the height of 140 
feet, its massive blocks recording that it is the work of Ptolemy Euergetes, and 
Berenice his wife, who are, according to our guide-book, represented making offer- 
ings to their predecessors and parents. Ptolemy is said to be shown somewhere in 
a Greek costume, but I could not make him out. The Royal party, in irregular pro- 
cession, approached the ruins by this Avenue of Sphinxes, which is at the south- 
west entrance, and passing through the Ptolemaic Pylon, made an examination of the 
sculptured stones, most of them dismounting and handing over the animals to the 
syces. Thence they proceeded down a second avenue of mutilated Sphinxes, by far 
older that the first, and passed through a Pylon, 80 feet high, into a court, in which 
one perfect column alone remains to show how grand must have been the stupen- 
dous rows of its fellows, the fragments of which are lying all around, _ It is said to be 
near ninety feet high, and the remains of twenty-five, of similar size, can be counted 
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in this court, which belongs toa Temple built by Rameses the Third and his suc- 
cessors, dating about 1200 B.c. A Pharaoh who preceded Shishak, the contemporary 
of Solomon, also had a hand in it.” 


The volume extends over six hundred pages ; so that, in any case, 
we can-only give a few bricks as samples of the whole building. But 
these samples will hardly enable a reader to judge of a volume which 
is really rich in every quality that can give it value. ‘The writer’s 
position, moreover, has, evidently, never obstructed his independence 
of thought or of expression.— Zhe Atheneum. 


The Polar World: A Popular Description of Man and Nature in the 
Arctic and Antarctic Regions of the Globe. By Dr. G. Hartwig. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1869. 


In this very elegant volume Dr. Hartwig has gathered from the 
narratives of a great number of travellers, both of earlier and more 
recent date, the most interesting, instructive, and striking particulars of 
these wild and yet strangely attractive regions, which still are invested 
with a mystery and grandeur which powerfully impresses the imagina- 
tion. 

In the Polar world, with its wondrous forms of life, and still more 
extraordinary phenomena of death — for the long and terrible nights, 
and the perennial bondage of iron frost, can only be compared to a 
universal death — everything is new, strange, and awful; nor can we 
ever become satiated with the stories of those heroic men that have 
braved these frightful perils and endured such terrible sufferings. 

A particular interest is added to this work by the narrative of Mr. 
Hall, whose long residence among the Esquimaux has enabled him to 
give the public a minute account of the customs and mode of life of 
this singular race of men. 

The immense number of engravings in the possession of the pub- 
lishers, prepared for other works on Arctic and Antarctic travel, have 
enabled them to illustrate this book with unusual profusion. 


Hints for Six Months in Europe; being the Programme of a Tour through 
Parts of France, Italy, Austria, Saxony, Prussia, the Tyrol, Switzer- 
land, Holland, Belgium, England, and Scotland, in the Summer of 

1868. By John H. B. Latrobe. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 

Co. 


Mr. Latrose is an American who can enjoy a scamper through 
Europe without exaggerating its defects, and preserve his loyalty to his 
country and republican institutions without railing at the effete despot- 
isms of the Old World. The author spent six months of last year in 
the various countries mentioned in his title-page ; and, for the amuse- 
ment and guidance of his fellow countrymen, he has thrown into a 
bright and entertaining volume his reminiscences of an agreeable holi- 
day. The book is of no great importance, but it will be of service to 
tourists fresh from America and new to European ways, and it contains 
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abundant evidence of the writer’s intelligence, good temper, and good- 
breeding. Of England he speaks affectionately, but without any adula- 
tion or needless courtesy, as a land in which every American of the 
more gentle and sagacious sort feels himself almost at home ; annoyed 
now and then by words and usages which remind him that he is a 
stranger, but surrounded by objects which arouse agreeable associations 
and make him proud of the country from which his own nation has 
been chiefly drawn. The mistakes which he makes about England and 
the English are not important. There is small blame for the American 
who imagines that the Thames Tunnel was designed and constructed by 
the same Brunel who built the Great Eastern, and who led the Great 
Western Railway Company into their broad-gauge madness. In the 
loss of the many shillings which he dropped at railway-stations when 
he might just as well have kept them in his pocket, the author received 
his proper punishment for the blunder of supposing that the railway 
traveller in England is under any kind of obligation to tip guards and 
porters, who render him no service beyond the duties which their re- 
spective railway companies pay them to perform. The railway servants 
who fleeced Mr. Latrobe — or rather, let us say, squeezed him — doubt- 
less discovered that he was an American, and therefore one of those 
strangers on whom they were bound in honour to play their little tricks. 
It may not, however, be imagined that Mr. Latrobe speaks of those 
harpies in a tone of grievance. On the contrary, he looks upon their 
extortions as nothing worse than some of the droll incidents of travel. 
Even for the Scotch cabman, who proved his canniness by extracting 
from the American stranger in Glasgow a full fare for merely driving 
him round a corner, the author has a smile and a blessing. “ Here,” 
says the narrator of this instance of Glasgow morality, “ one of the an- 
noyances that at times will worry the best-tempered traveller occurred. 
Knowing the name of the hotel, but not its distance from the station, 
the writer asked a canny Scot of a cabman if he would take him to it, 
and, receiving an answer in the affirmative, had the satisfaction of being 
driven in style just round the corner, and set down, with great polite- 
ness and a broad grin, at a place to which the party could have walked 
while asking its direction. Where so much, however, has to be carried 
to the debit of profit and loss as is involved in a European tour, this 
particular charge was not a heart-breaking one.” The traveller who 
can keep his temper under trivial annoyances, and is too sensible a 
man to grumble at an entire people because he has been victimized by 
one or two of its scoundrels, is the person who not only enjoys a tour 
whilst it is being made, but can crow over his past enjoyments when 
the trip has become an affair of memory. “The story is told,” says 
Mr. Latrobe, “the voyage is over, the party are again at home. No- 
thing marred the pleasure of the tour. Not a plan was interfered with 
by the weather ; not an hour’s sickness was experienced when once 
freed from the motion of the sea.” Let us add to Mr. Latrobe’s satis- 
faction with himself and his doings. In our judgment, he went just 
where it was right for him to go, omitted no place which it was highly 
desirable that he should see, arrived everywhere at the right time, 
journeyed by the best routes, stayed at the best hotels, kept his liver in 
the best possible order, and saw everything in its proper light. If he 
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should pay Europe another visit, we hope that we may climb a moun- 
tain, or eat a dinner, or take a morning’s drive in his company ; for he 
clearly is one of those travellers who heighten their fellow travellers’ 
enjoyment. Moreover, he has grounds for being proud — not greatly 
elated, but modestly self-satisfied —in that he is the author of a book 
which his great-grandson will be pleased to speak of as his great-grand- 
father’s performance.— Zhe Atheneum. 


German Tales. By Berthold Auerbach. With an introduction by 
Charles C. Shackford. Boston: Boberts Brothers. 1869. 


AUERBACH’S reputation, which, so far as the American public is con 
cerned, was made by the publication of “On the Heights,” seems to 
us to have been not at all enhanced by the subsequent translations from 
his works. The first series of “ Village Tales” contained, it is true, 
some interesting and careful pictures of peasant life, and gave the 
reader a fair specimen of their author’s earlier manner—a manner 
which is by many still thought to be his best. We ought not, either, to 
forget to mention with praise the pleasant story, “ Edelweiss,” an 
excellent translation of which, by Miss Ellen Frothingham, was issued 
by Roberts Brothers early in the present year. But good as both of 
these were, it is probable that they attracted readers less on the ground 
of their own merits than for the reason that they are by the author of 
“On the Heights.” Even that novel, worthy as it is of very high 
praise, did not owe all the attention it excited solely to its own excel- 
lence, but gained a certain notoriety from the quarre!s of its rival pub- 
lishers. From whatever reason it was taken up, however, we suppose 
it found very few readers who were not well pleased with it. 

The stories of the present collection will probably be found uninter- 
esting by most readers. ‘They are, however, full of that homely wisdom 
which is one of Auerbach’s most’ marked characteristics, and which 
forms such a singular contrast to the half sentimental sort of trans- 
cendentalism which also distinguishes him. All his life, apparently, he 
has had the same ideals of character and the same ethical problems 
before him. There is a strong family likeness between Dr. Richard, 
Dr. Gunther, and the physician in “ Edelweiss ;” the Countess Bella 
finds her prototype in Annele of the Lion; and as for Erich, we ge 
him both in the “ Lunterbacher” of the “ Village Tales” and in th 
Rudolph of the present series. It is, perhaps, a mistake of the printer 
but it looks to us as though Mr. Shackford, who was the translator ot 
the Boston edition of the “ Villa on the Rhine,” had himself made the 
odd but very accountable blunder of calling Rudolph “ Eric,” on occa- 
sion of translating a speech which inevitably recalls the latter hero.— 
The Nation. 
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THE GREEN TABLE. 


N our last No. we notified our readers that Zhe Southern Historical 
Society had been pleased to appoint THE New ECLECTIC its official 
organ. This information was received after our magazine was in the binder’s 
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hands, so that we had no opportunity to make any remarks upon the subject, 
nor to thank the officers of the Society for this distinguished mark of their 
approbation. 

The nature and objects of the Southern Historical Society, we have 
already explained. Its principal aim at present is to collect authentic 
materials for Southern history, and preserve them in its archives for the use 
of the historian. In this work all are invited to co-operate; and for this 
purpose Branch Societic s will be formed in all the Southern States. 

In the course of their labors the Society will doubtless meet with much 
matter of extreme interest apart from its permanent historical value ; and 
with facts, narratives, and various papers which the public will gladly see. 
These they propose to give to the public through the pages of the NEw 
EcLectic ; as also such official reports and other notifications to which they 
desire to give general publicity. Thus our readers will be placed in direct 
communication with the most important focus of literary and_ historical 
activity at the South, and will be enabled to enjoy the first fruits of its 
operations. 

To the President, Secretary, and other distinguished gentlemen connected 
with the Society, we beg to offer our sincere thanks for the flattering dis- 
tinction of their choice; and we-assure them that no efforts will be spared 
on our part to promote the honorable and patriotic objects of their association. 


GREAT was the jubilation in philanthropic circles a short time ago, at 
the news that the Viceroy of Egypt had invested Sir Samuel Baker with full 
powers, and placed an armed force at his disposal, for the purpose of entering 
Central Africa with the strong hand, and effectually putting down the slave 
trade. Henceforth, the savage tribes of the interior, being deprived of a 
market for their prisoners, might fall back upon the more ancient practi ce 
of eating them; and Exeter Hall, its soul no longer agonized by the sorrows 
of the Unyamwézi or Makololos, might be free to turn its attention to suf- 
ferings nearer home. 

The Khedive also came in for a very handsome share of compliments, not 
only for his perspicacity in selecting the intrepid traveller so ready with rifle 
and fist—the “huge male geographer ” of Viscount Strz ineford — to com- 
mand the expedition, but also for his liberality in undertaking so expensive 
an expedition in the interest of pure philanthropy. The least thing the 
Anti-Slavery Society could do, was to send him the decoration of their order 

—a pewter medal bearing the effigy of a chained negro, kneeling, with the 
legend: “Am I not a man and a brother ?” 

But there were not wanting skeptical minds who shook their heads and 
maintained that there were other cards in reserve, besides those upon the 
table. And now we begin to have a peep at those cards, through the medium 
of a “private” letter from Sir Samuel, which has found its way into the 
English papers. He says :— 


The main objects of our enterprise are, after crushing the slave trade :—1. To annex to Egypt the 
equatorial Nile Basin. 2. To establi-h a power‘ul government throughout ali the tribes row warring 
with each other. 3. To introduce the cultivation of cotton on an e xtensive scale, so that the natives 
will have a valuable production to exchange for Manchester goods, etc. 4. To open to navigation the 
two great lakes of the Nile. 5. To establish a chain of trading staticns throughout the countries to be 
annexed, so as to communicate with the northern base from the most distant point south, on the 

tem adopted by the Hudson’s Company. . . . Every tribe will be cozfelied to cultivate a 

umount of corn and cotton in proportion to the population. No wars v ye permitted. Each 
chief will be held responsible for the acts of histribe. ‘Tribute will be exacted in labour tobe perfirmed 
in opening out roads on the same principle as the road-tax in Ceylon. ‘To carry out these plans I have 


absolute power conferred by the Viceroy. 


It appears that his force, 1700 Egyptian soldiers, with twelve months’ 
supplies, has already reached Khartoum. 
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The flotilla (sent up the Nile two months ago, which I hear has successfully ascended the cataracts) 

comprises six steamers of 40-horse power each, and thirty large sailing vessels. Besides these, there 
are prepared at Khartoum four steamers and twenty-five sailing vessels. . . . I received from the 
Viceroy, together with absolute power, carte blanche for all the expenses of the expedition, 
I have the greatest hopes of effecting a vast improvement among the tribes by the suppression of the 
slave trade, and by the introduction of agricultural and commercial enterprise. I have large quantities 
of seeds of all kinds that will be adapted to the climate and soil of Central Africa, and these will confer 
agreat blessing on the country. If I free the tribes from slavery I shall insist upon their working for 
themselves ; they will then desire to change their surplus produce for our manufactures. 


This then is the plan. “ Annexation,” and “powerful government ”— two 
elegant euphemisms from the American vocabulary — mean in plain English 
the invasion, forcible conquest, and reduction to vassalage of a weak people 
by a strong one ; and, in this case, of an unarmed people by an armed one 
with such circumstances and concomitants as we may imagine. Tribute is 
also to be exacted; not in money of course, for the same reason that has 
restrained England from imposing a tribute of breeks upon Highlandmen; 
but in labor in the road-making branch of industry, and conducted in the 
Egyptian style, which is thus described in the Daly News :-— 

There are five or six hundred people scooping out mud and earth with their hands, filling baskets 
and carrying them on their heads . . . then large canvas sacks are filled and planted as a founda- 
tion by naked men who stand up to their middle in water. Then another file of men and children step 
up and empty more baskets in the strata of sacks, and so on till the injured road is level with the rest. 
The beating was not severe, but it never ceased. The stick sometimes fell on the empty basket on the 
back, and often on the loose folds of the skirt, and so loosely as not to hurt, but it was used regularly, 
and seemed, indeed, an integral item in the discipline. /¢ was all free labour. Those engaged onit 
are paid; but the taskmasters or gangers had a certain duty to perform, and they went through it so 
unflinchingiy that the tears and lamentations never ceased. 


You see “it is all free labor,” and this makes all the difference. The lash 
falls upon free backs, and the groans come from free mouths: “those en- 
gaged in it are paid ;” so the shades of Wilberforce and Clarkson can hover 
smiling above the workmen and bless the work. 

But this is not all. Sir Samuel says: “If I free the tribes from slavery, 
I shall zzsist wpox” [not “suggest” or “recommend” ] “their working for 
themselves ; they will then desire to exchange their sw7plus produce for our 
manufactures.” If, blind to the blessings of freedom, they object to doing 
over-work to the extent of raising surplus produce, though tempted by all 
the gimcrackery of Birmingham, Sir Samuel, like his namesake, surnamed 
Weller, will “try the other persuasion.” “ Every tribe will be compelled to 
cultivate a certain amount of corn and coffon.” 

But how are you to compel free savages to work when they don’t want 
to? Will you not, after all, have to resort to the —since delicate phrases 
are the fashion, let us say to the ancient mode of overcoming contumacious 
spirits by the alternative of physical discomfort? “To carry out tiese plans, 
I have absolute power conferred by the Viceroy.” Vive da liberté ! 

Not a word about Christianising the savages, you observe. You see, the 
Khedive, good Mussulman as he is, would object to that. And as for civil- 
ising them, if they will send plenty of cotton to Manchester, and change 
their ivory nose-rings for brass ones and their grass breech-cloths for printed 
calico, it is all we ask; and little enough too, for “the great, the priceless, 
the unspeakable blessing of freedom.” 


CHINESE immigration and its results are, we can scarcely doubt, to be 
the next great problem in the development of this country. With over- 
population to the famine-point behind them, and boundless expanses of terri- 
tory before, legislation will be futile to stop the tide when it has once fairly 
set in. Nor, with the increased facilities for travel, will they consent to 
remain on the Pacific slope: an influx estimated at a million yearly will soon 
overfiow to this side of the Rocky Mountains. Prof. Pumpelly, in his very 
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sensible chapter on this subject, considers it highly probable that the popu- 
lation of our hemisphere two or three centuries hence “may have more 
Chings and Changs in their genealogical trees than Smiths and Browns,” 
on account of the greater tenacity of life of the Chinese and their power to 
keep up their numbers under unfavorable circumstances. ‘That is the pros- 
pect, Caucasian friends. Our descendants a few generations hence will boast 
aseductive obliquity of eye and a delicate cinnamon complexion ; and the 
question of queues may perhaps convulse the masculine mind as the chignon 
has the feminine. ‘Tea and porcelain industries will flourish, and we shall 
learn the secret of the genuine Chinese crape ; and perhaps we shall acquire 
Oriental mastery of color, without, let us hope, altogether abandoning Western 
views in the matter of perspective. 

But our immediate duty is to prepare ourselves for this new Tartar inva- 
sion by learning the speech of our peaceful invaders, that we may welcome 
them in familiar accents. We do not propose the study of those desperate 
characters with which we are all so familiar on tea-caddies. Not at all. 
There is a language —the famous “ Pigeon English ”—in which East and 
West can meet on common ground; a tongue of matchless strength, grace, 
and flexibility, easily spoken by the smallest child, and intelligible to the 
hoariest patriarch. We append a specimen, which may be studied by way 
of a first lesson. 


Norva’s Speecu. A Version in Pigeon English by an intelligent Chinese :— 
My neem b’long Norval: top side that Grampian hillee, 
My father (you sabby my father) long teem pay chow-chow he sheep. 
He smallee heart man; too muchee take care catchee that dollar gala; 
He wantchee my stop this side, counter my he own one piecee chilo ; 
My no wantchee: my have hear talkee that fightee pigeon ; 
My likee go "long that mandarin, knockee oller man. 
Little teem Joss pay my what ting that father no likee do. 
Last night that moon get up lound, oller same my hat—no get full up, no get square, 
Too muchee quasi man come down that hill, catchee that sheep ‘long that cow, 
He own take carry him away. 
My go catchee my flen: my own eye have see what side that lobber man walkee. 
He no carry him away: he pocket too muchee full up. 
Hi-yah! my largee heart that teem! my have go home; 
My no likee take care that sheep ’long that cow, 


As the original is no longer spouted by schoolboys to the extent that it 
used to be in our youthful days, we subjoin it for purposes of comparison. 


My name is Norval: on the Grampian hills 
My father feeds his flocks; a frugal swain 
Whose constant cares were to increase his store 
And keep his only son, myself, at home. 
For I had heard of battles, and I longed 
To follow to the field some warlike lord ; 
And heaven soon granted what my sire denied. 

This moon which rose last night, round as my shield, 
Had not yet filled her horn, when by her light 
A band of fierce barbarians from the hills 
Rushed, like a torrent, down upon the vale, 
Sweeping our flocks and herds. The shepherds fled 
For safety and for succor. I alone, 
With bended bow and quiver full of arrows, 
Hovered about the enemy, and marked 
The road he took; then hasted to my friends, 
Whon, with a troop of fifty chosen men, 
I met advancing. ‘The pursuit I led 
Till we o’ertook the spoil-encumbered foe. 
We fought and conquered. 


Returning home in triumph, I disdained 
The shepherd’s slothful life. 
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A HAPPY thing it would be if all candidates for public office were as 
conscientious in keeping their promises as M. Daniel Wilson. M. Wilson 
is not an Englishman, as his name would lead one to suppose, but a French. 
man, anda deputy from the department of Indre-et-Loire. During the canyass 
he made prodigious efforts to gain popularity, gave gigantic banquets, games, 
etc., and among other things pledged himself to have the toll-charge ona 
certain bridge in his neighborhood abolished. When elected, he was not 
able to procure the passage of the bill. Reminded of his pledge by his cop. 
stituents, he made no attempt to excuse himself, but proceeded to fulfil it in 
the spirit if not in the letter. At each end of the bridge he has placed two 
watch-boxes, in each of which is a man with a large bag of coppers. Every 
passenger on crossing the bridge and paying the toll of one cent, passes to 
the watch-box and is reimbursed from the Wilson fund. It is needless to 
say that M. Wilson enjoys extreme popularity in all the neighborhood. 

A POPULAR and flowery preacher, whose vanity was frequently tickled 
by the sight of reporters engaged in taking down his eloquent periods, one 
morning observed his negro servant busy with slate and pencil during his 
sermon, “Jim,” he said to him after service, * what were you so busy about 
in that corner while I was preaching ?” . 

* Takin’ notes, sah.” 

“Taking notes, were you? Let me see them.” 

The boy exhibited his slate covered with unmeaning scrawls. 

* Do you call these notes? Why this is all stuff and nonsense.” 

“ Jes’ what I thought, sah, when you was a-sayin’ it!” 


SCIENCE has long since demonstrated that all known mechanical forces, 
whether the movements of air or water, the expansion of steam or other 
substances by artificial heat, or the muscular power of men or animals, are 
derived indirectly from the sun, to whose action the currents of wind, the 
elevation of the water, and the accumulation of potential force in those sub- 
stances which serve for fuel or for food, are alone due. Many attempts have 
been made to employ solar heat directly as a mechanical force, with but in- 
different success hitherto. Quite recently, however, M. A. Mouchot, a French 
savant, seems to have brought the problem near to a practical solution. 

Saussure had discovered that by covering an open box of pine witha 
plate of glass, and taking due precautions to prevent loss by conduction, he 
could accumulate very considerable quantities of heat, and even raise the 
temperature in the box to 160° centigrade. This phenomenon is explained 
by the differing diathermancy of the rays, some of which after passing through 
one layer of glass, are incapable of passing through a second, or of returning 
through the layer already passed, and are, so to speak, caught in a trap. 

M. Mouchot, following out these experiments, has contrived a vessel 
which is covered with a glass envelope, and into which the solar rays are 
thrown by a cylindrical mirror. The heat soon rises to a degree sufficient 
to boil water, and in time reaches a very high temperature. Meat has been 
roasted in this apparatus; but singularly enough, the chemical solar rays 
seem to have a peculiar action upon it, as it acquires a disagreeable taste. 
This disadvantage is obviated by transmitting the rays through a sheet ot 
red glass. 

Although M. Mouchot has not yet succeeded in making his apparatus 
available for furnishing mechanical force, this can scarcely be more thana 
question of time and ingenuity. It is impossible to estimate the effects that 
the solution of this problem would have on arts and industry -— perhaps sut- 
passing even the introduction of steam-power. In tropical countries especially, 
where the skies are unclouded for so large a part of the year, it would intro- 
duce a most potent element of civilisation. 
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Tue following poem, never before published, was written by a lady 
ahout thirty-five years ago. We feel sure that our readers will join us in 
admiration of its beauty and tenderness. 


THe DyInG GIRL TO HER LOVER. 


How bright the summer day has been! 


Look how the golden sun 
Sinks down behind the old oak trees, his work of glory done. 

The bat wheels on his drowsy course, the birds their warbling cease, 
The flowers fold up their silken bells, and all things breathe of peace. 


How silently and languidly the long bright hours have past — 
Yet seem they all too short for me: I feel they are my last! 


To-morrow is my birth-day, love: how darkly now appears 

The record of departed time, the mass of wasted years ! 

Too late I’ve learned to prize the worth of hours forever lost, 
When I repined if but one cloud my sunny pathway crossed. 

Oh, could I live my life again, methinks ’twere boundless wealth 
Only to tread the green, green earth with the free step of health! 


This very hour, this sunset hour, a year ago to-night, 

We sat together side by side and watched the fading light : 

That birth-day eve, with trembling hearts, we first dared speak of love, 
And dreamed that years of blissful life our constant faith might prove. 
F’en now, with hectic on my cheek, and fever in my eye, 

With your dear hand thus clasped in mine, methinks I can not die! 


Wheel near my stand of flowers, love: once more I fain would view 
The rose-bush planted for your sake — the one I named for you. 
Amid how many doubts and fears I watched its leaves unclose, 

And look how it repays my care — how strong and full it grows ! 

Yet one slight touch has shaken down the blossoms from the tree :— 
To-morrow it may bloom afresh — where will its mistress be ? 


And now, while I have strength to speak, let these pale lips express 
The love and gratitude I feel for all your tenderness. 

You ’ve been to me a talisman, with every blessing fraught ; 

And I—I would my bankrupt heart could thank you as it ought! 
You vowed to love me unto death: well have you kept your vow ; 
And I, so full of many faults — but you'll forgive them xow. 


Look at my wasted finger, love, to which the plain gold ring 

You placed there one short year ago, is now too large to cling. 
To-night it slipped from off my hand, and as it struck the ground 
That little noise struck on my heart with deep and solemn sound. 
It seemed as if some cherished friend had bid the last good-bye, 
And left me, sad and desolate, all, all alone to die. 


Oh lay me not, when I am gone, within the vaulted tomb 
Where the glad day-light enters not, and death has more of gloom ; 
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But where the summer sun shines bright, and the cool breezes pass, 
Murmuring, like whispered words of love, amid the rustling grass, 
And plant that white rose by my side, that when its leaves are shed, 
They may fall soft upon my grave, like blessings on my head. 


How fast the evening shadows fall! Look, in heaven’s azure dome 
One single little star peers forth to tell that night has come. 

It seems a bright-robed herald sent so say that we must part — 
Nay — weep not thus, beloved: you break my very heart. 

I trust I am resigned to die: I know ’tis wrong to grieve: 

But life seems all so fair to me, that, oh, I long to live! 


Lift up my fainting head, dear love, and place it on your breast, 
Through weal and woe, in life and death, my chosen place of rest; 
And let me feel your warm, warm breath, your hand upon my brow— 
I have been fevered, wild, and weak, but I am calmer now. 

— Is this the hour I dreaded so? Can death be made so bright? 
One kiss, and then indeed, dear love, a long and last good-night! 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Paris Presse reports a singular funeral oration 
which he heard pronounced by a father at the grave of his son, and which 
has a sort of Roman austerity about it. “Gentlemen,” said the old man, 
with profound emotion, “he whom we have just buried here, was my son, 
He was a young man of robust constitution, who had every reason to expect 
long life, but bad conduct, drunkenness, and the grossest debauchery, brought 
him in the flower of his youth to an untimely grave. Let his fate be a warn 
ing to you all. Let us go.” 


ONE certainly sees the most extraordinary things in the French papers. 
Here for instance is a letter of a M. Barritre, who has been greatly exerting 
himself lately to have certain regulations imposed upon burials, and certaig 
precautions taken against burying persons alive, to the editor of a Parisian 
newspaper. ’ 


“My DEAR PrEvEL:—I have lately had a long conversation with, the 
manager of La Gai¢é [theatre] on the subject of the new crime which was 
recently so nearly committed at Toulouse, upon the person of a poor young 
woman who was about to be buried alive, by permission of the mayor, and 
who only awakened from a state of apparent death as she was about to be 
lowered into the grave. 

Investigations have shown, to our horror, that this is the fourth error of 
the kind which has been discovered in the last six weeks, and the managet 
felt such indignation at the stupid indifference manifested by all in reference 
to this appalling state of things, that he ordered me at once to prepare a 
drama in twenty-six tableaux, to bear the title of THE DEAD ALIVE, with 
an epilogue called THE CEMETERY OF MENTON. ; 

The electric bell-ringing apparatus which the intelligent and humane In- 
habitants of the last-mentioned little paradise attach to the hands of the dead 
who are laid out in a chapel, brings about the happiest dénofiment in re- 
uniting Zrvestine, who had already ove foot in the grave, with her beloved 
Adolphus, who has both there. Your friend, 

THEODORE BARRIERE.” 

COLORADO City, on the Colorado River, in Arizona, consists of a single 
house. Of its origin, a recent traveller gives the following account, furnished 
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by the founder himself. A party of explorers returning to California, reached 
the Colorado at this point, where there was a ferry kept by a German, whose 
fare for transporting the party would have been about $25. They had no 
money; So after a consultation they adopted an ingenious expedient sug- 
ested by the narrator. “Setting the engineer of the party, and the whole 
on under him, at work with their instruments, amid a great display of 
signal-staffs, they soon had the city laid out in squares and streets, and 
represented in due form on an elaborate map, not forgetting water lots and 
asteam-ferry. Attracted by the unusual proceeding, the owner of the ferry 
crossed the river, and began to interrogate the busy surveyors, by whom he 
was referred to my friend. On learning from that gentleman that a city was 
being founded so near to his own land, the German became interested, and 
as the great future of the place was unfolded in glowing terms, and the 
necessity of a steam-ferry for the increasing trade dwelt upon, he became 
enthusiastic and began negotiations for several lots. The result was the sale 
ofa small part of the embryo city, and the transportation of the whole party 
over in part payment for one lot.” 


Here is a bit of information for such of our junior readers as may have 
a fancy for collecting postage-stamps. The postage-stamp, generally sup- 
posed to be a recent invention, was in use in France more than two hundred 
years ago. In 1653 there were sold at the Palais de Justice, what they called 
billets de port payé, a kind of franked wrappers which were placed round the 
letters and carried them free. Specimens are still preserved in cabinets. 

There are now ten denominations of postage-stamps in use in France. 
The entire series has been as follows :— 


REPUBLIC. 


2ocentimes. Black. - Issued Jan. Ist, 1849.) Suppressed July 1850. 
I franc. Pale carmine. “ Augt. 6 

goc. Orange. Dec. «| These borashe ely of te 

25.C. Blue. July 1850. { wards replaced by that of the 

15 ¢. Green. July 22, “ | President. 

10 ¢. Bistre. Sept. 12, “ 


EMPIRE. 


4ocentimes. Orange. - Issued Sept. 8, 1853. 
Blue. “« July 1, 1854. 
Carmine. Dec. 1, “ 
Green. Nov. 14, “ 
Rose. Oct. 1860. 
Olive. Nov. 1, “ 
Light green. Mar. 1, 1861. 
ae. Vandyke brown. “ Dec. 25, 1862. 
4c. Lilac. “ Sept. 5, 1863. 
5 francs. Violet. “ Nov. 1869. 


In 1850 the sales of postage-stamps amounted to 21,000,000 francs ; in 1864, 
to more than 382,000,000 ; in 1869, to Over 400,000,000. 


WHAT queer people, or, as Spielhagen calls them, Problematic Characters, 
one meets with now and then. We were seated in the cars a few days ago 
next to an individual of gentlemanly appearance and intelligent features, with 
whom we were soon engaged in agreeable conversation. Our neighbor 
had certainly some curious and original views on various topics, but he talked 
well and exhibited rather extensive information. The conversation after a 
while drifted to the Mormons, with all whose doings he seemed so conver- 
sant, that at first we suspected him of being a member of that sect, and were 
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rather surprised when presently he broke into strong condemnation of some 
of their customs. “But their great mistake,” he said, “is that they are ex. 
hausting their country: their farming is ruining the soil, and the railways 
will speedily drain it dry and leave it uninhabitable.” We replied that om 
impression had been that, whatever their other faults, their agricultural in. 
dustry had worked wonders. “ Altogether a mistake, sir,” he answered 
“Indeed the whole system of living pursued in this country is a ruinous 
mistake, as we shall soon find out to our cost. Agriculture, and indeed all 
permanent habitations are the bane of humanity. In the plan which yoy 
will here find indicated”—here he handed us a printed paper —“lies our 
only hope of safety.” The paper was as follows, names omitted :— 
Practical classes are now organizing fur Natation, Navigation, Astronomy, (including a series for 
the forthcoming transit of Venus), Botany, especially the Tidal Plants, by competent Lady and 
Gentlemen Professors of Noetic, Marine, Natural, Social, Politic and Religious Science. For terms, 





programme, models of vesse!s, Xc., 








} ply, personally, at Office of the International Autocthone, 
Migratory Reconstructed Congrega ts. 

New Family Boats built from 10 to so tons, at a saving of 33/5 per cent. by contract. Co-operative 
associations of ladies and gentlemen in fleets, to spend the winter months on the shores of Florida, the 


Amazon, &c., can save 50 per cent. in building their yachts. 

No larger vessels than 100 tons, British measurement, will be admitted into any fleet of the 
I. A.M. R.C. Famili rtic 
for Retainers, Parasit 
from 3 to 10 feet. See Chart, Family Boat and Wigwam Coast Survey. 


ies of wealth, whatever their nz nality or rank, Royal, Patrician or Plebeian, 











, or other Retinue, must have tional Boats. Average anchorage to be 

While reading this remarkable document, the train stopped at a station, 
and our neighbor quitted us with a polite salutation, leaving us utterly 
mystified, and uncertain whether he was a charlatan, a practical joker, ora 
gentlemanly lunatic. 

ONE often sees queer errors of the press, but seldom one queerer than 
this, which met our eye in a Georgia newspaper some years ago :—* In our 
yesterday’s report of Mr. *s speech, second column, first paragraph, for 
*dumswizzle’ read ‘ prominence.’ ” 








Our friend Dr. —— was sitting in his Captain’s tent one Sunday morning, 
when the black servant of the latter came in and solicited permission to 
“oo to preachin’.” “ Yes, go,” said his master; “and I hope it will do your 
corn-stealing soul some good.” Sam went, and when he returned, the 
Captain asked :— 

* What sort of a sermon had you, Sam?” 

“ Berry fine sermon indeed, sah: mos’ beautiful sermon ever I heerd.” 

“ And what did the preacher tell you ?” 

‘He tole us, sah, how he was view-ed in de burnin’ bush.” 

“ Who was view-ed ?” 

* 77e was, sah.” 

“ But who was it that was view-ed ?” 

“ Well, sah, he didn’t mention who was view-ed.” 





Apropos of the extraordinary epidemic of frightful crimes which has 
lately broken out in Europe, the foreign newspapers are crowded with sin- 
gular anecdotes and details of remarkable criminals. Here is a specimen, 
unique in its kind, we trust. A man named Montély murdered a young 
friend of his with a rasor, then cut the body into small pieces and packed it 
inatrunk. It appeared on the trial that while engaged in this horrible work, 
the murderer kept singing a sentimental song. The reporter of a newspaper, 
who had obtained a brief interview with him in prison, put some questions 
to him in reference to this particular, but obtained no satisfactory answet, 
and indeed was treated rather superciliously by the prisoner. The next 
morning, however, he received a note, couched in the following words :— 
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Prison OF ORLEANS 
MONSIEUR : 

In our interview yesterday, I took you for a person moved only by im- 
pertinent curiosity, and whose opinion was perfectly indifferent to me. I 
have since learned that you are a journalist, and as you might dishonor my 
name in attributing to me sentiments which are unworthy of me, I answer 
you ur question. 

It was neither in bravado nor from fear that I sang at the moment of my 
accident. 1 sang naturally, without thinking of anyt] ling in pz irticular, and 
without any preoccupation of mind, as any man might do while pack 
trunk. 

I am unfortunate, but not really of a bad disposition. 

Accept my s uutations, 





MONTELY. 





A Love for dogs is an amiable quality — we will not call it a weakness — 
but the author of the following advertisement (quoted by Lord Wilton in 


British Sports and Pastimes) carried it perhaps to excess :— 








“Wantep, a Nurse. The Signora Marchesa Siffanti di San Partolomei is in want of a young 
healthy wet-nurse. Her services will be required for a small litter of English spanie!s, thoroughbred, 
the maternal parent having died while givi rth. Nurse to reside in the house. Wages 100 

per month, Chocolate in the morning ; ‘fast with the Marchesa, dine with the servants, 





th? 
and sleep with the dé 





A CELEBRATED Paris banker recently taking a trip to Dieppe, met in the 

urs a distinguished ] ge of his acquaintance, and they both took lodg- 
ings at the same hotel. The banker, who loved a joke, slipped out and 
inserted i in the principal newspaper of the place, under the head of “Arrivals 

OMe May hanker, from Paris, with his physician.” 

Seeing this the next morning, the equally witty doctor inserted on the 
following day, under the same heading,— : 

“M. Z., physician, from Paris, with his banker.’ 








HERE is an specimen of the gallantry and esp of the belles and 
beaux of fifty years ago. A gentleman having made a present of a sae k 
which he had killed, to a lady, | who sent him in return a pair of gloves made 
from the skin, accompanying the gift with the following verses :— 





‘s, with my best wishes, go 





inerring hand 
That caused the highest head to bow, 





The fl ‘st foot to stand 
They were won by you in frolicsome mood, 
And now, to their cal ¢ renown, 
From having been worn by a buck of the wood, 


Will be worn by a buck of the town. 
ia el . 
The gentleman’s reply ran :— 
The leather that passed from a buck to a buck, 
And thus become mine through a piec of good luck, 





Unchanged will remain, although changed it appear, 
For it still must be deer—deservedly dear. 

I suspect you but mentioned my skill in the field, 

To show how superior the power you wield; 

For while only one buck of the forest I kill, 

Whole droves of the town-bucks you slaughter at will. 





A GENTLEMAN making some purchases in a large confectionary establish- 
ment, remarked to the young lady behind the counter :—* I should think you 
would be continuz uly tempted to taste these dainties pile " up all around you. 

“Not in the least,” she answered: “1 see them made, and that is enough 
for me !” 
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Eps. New Ec ectic: 


The best form of the epitaph of which you have given various readings 
in your December number, will be found in Southey’s Doctor, volume 1,, 
chapter XLII, apropos of the antiquities of Doncaster, and of Loversal] 
church in that town. 


“There is one remarkable epitaph in this church upon a monument in the altar form, placed 
just behind the reading desk :— 
*** How, how, who is here? 
I, Robin of Doncaster, and Margaret my fere. 
That I spent, that I had; 
That I gave, that I have; 
That I left, that I lost. A. D. 1579. 
Quoth Robertus Byrkes, who in this world did reign 
Threescore years and seven, and yet lived not one.’” 


This epitaph, the intention of which is to put on record a spite against 
those who came after Robin, rather than a good end to a charitable and 
sensible life, is in spirit very much like one given in Athenzus, as an epitaph 
quoted by Chrysippus from the tomb of Sardanapalus :— 


*T now am dust 
Who once was king of mighty Nineveh ; 
The things which I did eat, the joys of love, 
The insolent thoughts with which my wealth did fill me, 
Are all I now have left; for all my power 
And all my happiness is gone forever.” 


EDWARD SPENCER. 
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